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JAPAN’S REARMAMENT 


After Japan’s surrender the nation was dis- 
armed and a Constitution was suggested to her 
which required the Japanese to remain disarmed. 
So long as the world war II allies remained allies 
the disarmament of their former enemies appeared 
a satisfactory policy. When however the rift 
between the US and USSR widened and after the 
outbreak of war in Korea a little concealed state 
of war between these powers commenced to exist, 
the American policy vis-a-vis its former enemies 
had gradually and then drastically to be revised. 
West Germany greatly profited by this turn of 
political affairs and the resurgence of the German 
nation is to a large extent due to the cold war. 


Japan had already won America’s admiration 
before the intensification of the cold war, and the 
conduct of the Japanese, under the Occupation, as 
well as their determined struggle to build up a new 
life from the war ruins deserved world-wide ad- 
miration. Long before the termination of the 
Occupation, American policymakers had considered 
the vindictive nature of many restrictions imposed 
on Japan and in particular they. realised the lack 
of wisdom in the prohibition of Japanese rearma- 
ment. Fortunately for Japan the cold war inten- 
sified’ and then started the communist aggression 
in Korea which led to America’s determined policy 
of friendship and alliance with Japan. This policy 
was not entirely welcomed by the American people 
until in the last few years it became obvious that 
the US had only one potentially powerful ally in 
Asia, and that was Japan. 


To get Japan up on her feet and to induce 
her to join America was not an easy task but 
during the course of the last few years, and parti- 
cularly since the Japanese Peace Treaty, great 


progress in both respects has been made. The 
question of rearmament however is not a simple 
one; it first of all requires support of the people, 
then domestic resources and abundant supplies 
from the US. The Japanese are not inclined to 
rearm unless they are shown for what reasons 
such great national effort is to be undertaken. The 
pacifistic sentiment has spread and has grown 
deeply into the consciousness of the people. It 
will be necessary to arouse the sense of patriotism 
and to intimate concrete benefits which the econo- 
mically hard-pressed nation may obtain from 
entering into the international armament race. 
That certain portions of the Constitution have to 
be revised, and-in particular those relating to war 
and military forces, is obvious and the earlier it 
will be done the better from a Japanese national 
point of view. At present there is some reluctance 
on the part of the Japanese Government to increase 
the military forces (called now National Security 
Force) but this is only a temporary phase; even- 
tually Japanese rearmament, which is slowly get- 
ting into its stride as far as industries are concern- 
ed, will be a fact. America’s very substantial aid 
in this rearmament and constant meaasinr: will be 
indispensable. 


It is premature today to indulge in _ poli- 
tical prognostications about the use of the future 
military forces of Japan. The process of. rear- 
mament is, for America and for Japan’s. friends, 
a painfully slow one. While the military leaders 
of Peking boast about their military strength; the 
millions of men now under arms, well-trained in 
modern combat at home and in Russia and while 
they predict an ever rising level of military strength, 
Japan is defenceless and has to rely entirely on 
the US for its national security. The proposed 


= 
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strength of the army, navy and airforce of Japan 
is not even 200,000. Clearly, this is a most un- 
satisfactory state of affairs, from a Japanese and 
a general allied point of view. It will take years, 
provided no important difficulties arise meanwhile, 
to train modern air and naval forces in Japan, to 
equip them with the latest the war industry can 
turn out and to guarantee continuous supply from 
the armament and munitions industries. ; 


The progress of Japan’s rearmament will 
determine the nation’s rise to leadership in Asia; 
a firm Japan-US alliance is the pre-condition for 
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the future prosperity of the Japanese people and 
for the widening scope of this energetic, intelligent, 


.hardworking race. 


If there are still fears expressed, in allied 
circles, about the ‘menace’ of Japan once the nation 
has achieved a significant level in rearmament, it 
should be remembered that Japan has lost its 
empire, has been deprived of its foreign assets, 
remains dependent on overseas supplies of raw 
materials, while two super-states—the US and 
USSR—have arisen who can enforce in their respec- 
tive ‘orbits’ their decisions and policies. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NEW JUDICIARY IN CHINA 


The Peking Government Administration Council has 
promulgated for enforcement a directive of the Ministry of 
Justice concerning the implementation of the decision. of 
the second National Judicial Conference. Conferences of 
most of the judicial organs above the provincial and muni- 
cipal levels were held after the national meeting, to examine 
past work anc criticise shortcomings and errors. There 
is a great shortage of judicial personnel and staff in the 
courts at all levels, the “backbone” is weak, and many 
cases have accumulated. Accordingly the transfer of 
leadership judicial cadres to local districts is to be stopped 
at once. 


The directive lays it down that the judges supplied 
“must be of a pure political background,’ with working ex- 
perience and “a definite cultural level.’’ The training of 
new judicial cadres for Inner Mongolia alone is admitted 
to be “a difficult and stupendous task,’’ which must be 
achieved by overcoming all difficulties. Judicial organs are 
enjoined to carry out experiments in Special tribunals (22 
throughout the nation) on individual cases in factories, 
mines, railways, and water transportation. All people’s 
courts above the provincial level should have under direct 
control at least one or two basic-level courts or special 
tribunals in order to gain experience, and to guide cadres 
who will be sent to them. The principal tasks of the 
experiments will centre around the trial of cases, the sum- 
marization of experiences, and the improvement and per- 
tection of the judicial system. Through such experiments, 
experience should be gradually obtained in special tribunals, 
reving tribunals, people’s reception rooms, mediation com- 
mittees, “comrades’ trial committees,” and the jury system, 
so that advanced examples may be set. At the same time, 
through these forms of organization, it will be possible to 
unite the masses, to promote the ‘mass line’ of trial, and 
to consolidate the method organizationally.” 


The All-China Judiciary Conference, attended by 112 
important officials from the political and legal committees 
of the administrative regions, provinces and municipalities 
throughout China, revealed that courts at all levels had 
disposed of no fewer than six million cases since the People’s 
Government came into being. It was held that ‘a mortal 
blow was dealt to the remnant influences of the old judi- 
ciary viewpoint,” and big success scored in the consolida- 
tion of the relations between the people’s court and the 
masses, “thus paving the way for further progress in judi- 
ciary construction.” 


The central task of the judiciary now is to “continue 
the relentless fight” against all activities intended to violate 
the laws and injure the interests of the people, and thus 


consolidate the democratic dictatorship; to give judicial 
protection to national economic construction and to the 
clection of various levels df people’s congresses; to take 
active measures to clear up and reduce the number of piled 
up cases, and to look into and deal with all cases not pro- 
perly dealt with. 


After the usual Communist session of criticism and 
self-criticism, delegates carried out an exchange of typical 
experiences in the model court, the model judge, arbitra- 
tion committees, activities of the courts in industrial and 
mining disputes, and the implementation of the jury 
system. 


The conference decided to develop arbitration work 
among the people, to carry out the gradual establishment 
of circuit courts at the county level, to set up the jury system 
in courts of first instance and to establish and strengthen 
such new measures as the people’s reception office and 
judiciary action by the duty officer. In an effort to remedy 
the insufficiency of judicial officials, measures were recom- 
mended for the fostering and training of such cadres, as 
well as to strengthen all levels of judicial administrative 
organs. Reference was made to the weakness of the “ideo- 
logical and political leadership’ within the judicial system 
and steps suggested to rectify it. 


It was asserted that much had been done to wipe out 
the “old judiciary viewpoint and practices’ (based mostly 
on Western jurisprudence) and to establish the viewpoint 
and practices of “‘the people.” All levels carried out mea- 
sures to flush out and deal with large numbers of “unde- 
sirable and law-violating elements’ who had made their 


way into the judiciary organs, and had appointed 6,500 . 


persons—‘“all superior cadres and active elements among 
the workers, peasants, youths, and women’’—to take part 
in judiciary work. The greater part of these were “skilled 
in rallying the masses,’”’ and soon started to acquaint them- 
selves with the technical aspects of the work. 


In this connection the case is cited of a women model 
labourer who joined the people’s court of Chuhsien, in 
Chekiang, overcame her low cultural level and ignorance 
of technical points, and led a peregrinating judiciary group 
to dispose of 48 cases within seven days, “‘thus gaining the 
enthusiastic support of the people.” Circuit courts are 
apparently becoming popular. They take the records to 
the rural villages and pass judgment on the spot. Many 
unsolved cases were thus unravelled. 


The Tientsin Municipal People’s Court used collective 
arbitration, coupled with public trials, and all-out investi- 
gation with trial on the spot, in order to dispose of 4,760 
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accumulated cases, together with 540 cases which had long 
piled up and were of great complexity. The masses are 
said to have declared in enthusiasm: ‘Whereas formerly 
we had to go to the yamen to appeal to the law, now the 
law comes to us,” and “whereas the law only protected the 
rich, now the law comes to the rural villages and the tricky 
ones can no longer have their way.’ Arbitration com- 
mittees settled many cases without interrupting the pea- 
sants’ work of production, and in Nanking alone 1,300 
such committees operate. They are made up of local 
persons who know the people and the local conditions, and 
their decisions have been well received. Thus numerous 
disputes were settled without going to court. These com- 
- mittees handled over 3,000 cases, or 75.6 per cent of the 
total. In East-China, more than 300,000 people of the 
masses assisted all levels of the people’s courts in clearing 
up accumulated cases. 


Special tribunals are to be set up in industrial and 
mining districts and along railway lines and waterways 
and in counties and towns to take care of election law- 
suits in readiness for the coming elections. Emphasis was 
laid not only on the task of the judiciary to strengthen the 
“people’s State apparatus’ and especially to help enforce 
labour discipline, and Stalin was quoted as saying that 
“during the period of construction, organs of suppression, 
the armed forces, and other organs are just as indispensable 
as during the period of civil war. Without such organs, 
it would be impossible for the dictatorship to have any 
degree of assurance in construction work.” 


It was deplored that some of the comrades, who had 
never taken part in judiciary work, had fallen under the 
influence of the “old judiciary and their viewpoint.” In 
order to eradicate this and turn the judiciary organs into 
“pure and powerful instruments of the people’s democratic 
dictatorship,” the theoretical level of the cadres must be 


NOTES OF 


LABOUR TROUBLES IN CHINA 


The Executive Committee of the All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions, at a recent meeting of the Presidium, 
passed a series of important resolutions on the consolidation 
of labour discipline, to combat absenteeism, leave without 
valid reason, evasion of work, go-slow methods, disobedience 
to assignments and transfers, failure to observe working 
rules and safety measures, and other breaches of labour 
discipline. 


It says this slackness, while not general, is one of the 
main factors responsible for non-fulfilment of the produc- 
tion plan, the poor quality of products, the huge number 
of rejects, and the recurrence of accidents. The position 
is aggravated by the “old habits,’ and by the infusion of 
many new workers and staff members who come from the 
peasantry, the city poor, the small handicraft industry and 
other strata, “who brought with them a certain amount of 
narrow-mindedness, selfishness and lack of organisation, 
the undesirable habits of small producers. These weak- 
nesses still existing on the part of the working class itself 
make it all the more vulnerable to the erosion of the 
decadent thought of the bourgeois class, and constitute the 
social and historical factors leading to the present slack 
labour discipline.” 


Moreover, it is contended that no healthy management 
system has replaced the “corrupt system’? wiped out during 
the “democratic reform.’”’ Most factories have no factory 
rules, lack a reward system, and have very confusing wage 
systems, while no definite measures are available for the 
punishment of those breaching labour discipline. 
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raised. ‘Inasmuch as policy is the soul of the law, and the 
law is codified policy, the strengthening of the study of 
various policies of New Democracy is also of the greatest 
importance,” says an editorial in the Peking People’s Daily. 
Judges who resent and resist the mass line should be “re- 
solutely rectified,’ but at the same time one-sided emphasis 
on trial by the masses must be avoided, in some instances 
of which even the sentence has to be ratified by the masses, 
“in total disregard of the solemnity of the law and the 
rightful authority of the judiciary organs” ... Sometimes 
the indispensable forms of trial, together with the necessary 
technical aspects of work, have been repudiated as the 
old judiciary viewpoint and practice. All these deviations 
tend to create new confusion and lawlessness and should be 
checked.”’ 


The editorial goes on to say that in all localities, it is 
first of all necessary to strengthen the basic aspects of the 
work in the courts, and then to subject the judiciary cadres 
to an education on policy and method of work, and devote 
a certain amount of time to the discussion of judiciary 
work, so as to co-ordinate this work with all other aspects 
of work. “The key to the successful co-ordinary of judi- 
ciary work with the prevailing central tasks lies in the 
attempt to reach our judiciary cadres to make use of trial 
by law as their weapon, to supplement our central task 
fiom the judiciary side, to give full play to their special 
functions, and to strengthen judiciary work by means of 
the central tasks. Judiciary cadres should not be _ indis- 
criminately taken away from their professional work, or 
even made to leave behind large numbers of piled up cases, 
to act as ordinary members of various work crops or groups 
—thus reducing the judiciary organs to a state of leader- 
less confusion and impotence and to nullify the influences 
of judiciary work and the judiciary organisation.” 


THE WEEK 


‘In capitalist enterprises, apparently, certain unlawful 
capitalists have resorted to “underhanded means of tempta- 
tion and deliberately caused some of the workers and stait 
members to lead a dissipated life, corroded the working 
class and fostered the growth of slack labour discipline’, 
all of which, translated from the Marxist idiom, seems to 
indicate that not a few people in private enterprise have 
been showing their disregard for the Communists. 


This state of labour indiscipline, however, “can readily 
be corrected,’’ and the trade union bosses are looked to in 
this connection. New moral standards are called for among 
the working masses and they must be “educated” to under- 
stand that labour is an honour and evasion to be avoided. 
Criticism and_ self-criticism must be adopted, serious 
breakers of discipline be properly punished, but not in a 
“simple and rude manner,” though the precise refinements 
are not laid down. 

In an editorial on the subject, the Kung Jen (Daily 
Worker) said that accommodating the backwardness of the 
masses should be opposed just as much as the policy of 
simple punishment. ‘Education through persuasion should 
be the principal method for trade union work, but it does 
not rule out the forcible measures necessary.” 


CHINESE TECHNICAL STUDENTS IN PRODUCTION 
PRACTICE 
About 150,000 students of higher institutions and 
technical schools throughout China are being sent in 
separate groups to the factories, mines, departments of 
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various State enterprises, farms, official bodies etc. to engage 
in practical production work. This is part of a planned 
effort to conduct a new kind of work under the educational 
policy for higher and secondary technical education in order 
to co-ordinate theory and practice. Of the total, some 
28,000 are engineering students; the same number are 
students of medicine, science, agriculture and forestry, arts 


and law, finance and economics, in higher institutions; 
57,000 are engineering students in technical schools and 
35,000 of other departments in the same _ schools. The 


various institutes of higher learning have, in general, 
established structures for leading practical work, and have 
conducted education amongst both teachers and students 
regarding the purpose of this instruction, the correct attitude 
toward practical work, safety, secrecy and observance of 
labour discipline. The Chinese People’s University con- 
vened a conference of teachers on these subjects at which 
a Soviet expert delivered a lecture on how teachers should 
lead the work of production. Leading teachers of both the 
Tsinghua and Harbin Engineering. Universities went to the 
factories and mines where students will work to make con- 
tacts and to grasp the actual conditions of production, 
in order to revise their concrete and detailed programmes 
of work. Harbin even suggested making contracts for this 
work with the factories and mines concerned. 


The Government Administration Council issued a direc- 
tive on the question. It admitted that in the first two 
years efforts to combine practical work with theory had 
proved poor and inefficient and said that both staff and 
students had failed to do the necessary preparation work 
seriously. Public bodies and enterprises were hardly less 
blameworthy and they had not given the practising students 
the direction and assistance required. There was also a 
lack of system and method. Therefore, in order to rectify 
these defects, the Council issued a four-point directive to 
strengthen the organization of practical work. It included 
the organisation by all concerned of a Central Committee 
for Guiding Production Practice and similar committees 
for greater administrative areas. These will formulate 
practical production-work plans on a nation-wide scale as 
well as for the various areas. The schools must also set 
up special organs and appoint full-time personnel to be 
responsible for organizing the students to do practical work 
under the leadership of their presidents or deans. During 
their practical work, the students will be under the leader- 
ship of the public bodies or public enterprises to which they 
have been assigned. 

Over 3,000 students recently returned to their studies 
after practical assignments to the steel centre of Anshan 
in the North-eest. They spent part of their summer vaca- 
tion working there and they came from some of China’s 


leading colleges. 


POOR QUALITY OF CHINESE HANDICRAFTS 


The Chinese authorities have shown much concern over 
the poor quality of the products of the Handicraft Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operatives. The co-operatives have developed 
rapidly, and by the end of 1952 there were 2,600 such 
co-operatives with a total membership of 250,000, com- 
prising 13 categories. Their tooth-brushes used to be in 
much demand in the North-east and Honan, but as the 
quality has become poorer and poorer under the new system, 
demand has fallen. 


Irregularities are also complained of. For example, in 
making padded clothing for the Wuhan Labour Bureau the 
lecal Sewinz Co-operative stole three taels of cotton for 
every jacket. Seventy per cent of the products of a 
Peking cotton weaving co-operative were of second grade 
or had to be rejected altogether. As soon as markets for 
their output had been developed the Shanghai towel pro- 
ducer co-operative began to cut down labour and material 
and scamp their work generally, causing sales to drop by 
half. A leather co-operative in Canton filled in holes in 
the leather with paraffin wax. Many other examples are 
cited of poor or dishonest work. Even the working mem- 
bers were assailed, because they looked upon their own co- 
operatives (such as the Metal and Sewing Co-operatives at 
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Wuhan) as their employers and treated them with the same 
attitude as capitalists in the past, even making a collective 
row when their wages were paid a few days late. 


When tne Communists find their own system is not 
working they look for reasons unconnected with the system 
itself. Much of the blame is thus attributed to the un- 
fortunate background of the workers in capitalist economy 
when, “for the sake of making a living small producers 
resisted capitalists’ cruel exploitatién only by cutting down 
labour and material and scamping their work.” So their 
ideology has to be healed and improved. -It is admitted 
that when they were urged to improve output this did go 
up 30% but quality went down. There is, also, no real 
system of examining products, and it is suggested that 
members should be mobilised for mutual supervision. A 
strict working system is also called for, with full-time 
personnel in charge, based on a system of rewards and 
punishments. Organization of exhibitions of good and bad 


products would also, it is suggested, help to improve 
matters. 
* ok 
TREE BELTS AGAINST SAND ENCROACHMENT IN 
CHINA 


The building of shelter belts of young trees on the 
edge of the deserts and along the coast is already claimed 
to be producing results, though actually it only began in 
1951, and then only in the western part of the North-east, 
where the Gobi desert threatens the plains of Manchuria. 
In addition to the 350,000 mow of shelter belts there and 
in Inner Mongolia, a further 2,200,000 mow has been built 
and it is estimated that by 1962 a total of 45 million mow 
of land will be afforested. The time taken for the saplings 
to grow into mature trees is estimated at 15 years. By 
that time, it is hoped, the extensive wasteland and desert 


in the surrounding areas will be transformed into fertile 


farmland, ranches and forest stations, 


The work is now being extended to the North-west, 
along the Great Wall, where a 3,000-li (1,000 miles) anti- 
sand forest belt is being built. Over ten million saplings 
were planted in the Chinghai-Kiuchuan sector, while nur- 
series for saplings in Kansu have been created on a large 
scale. In 18 months to September last year 130,000 mow 
of land from east of historic Yulin in north Shensi to the 
west of Kiuchuan in Kansu were afforested to prevent sand 
encroachment. .In the space of several years it is intended 
to link up these anti-sand forests so that they will become 
« new “great wall’’ of verdure to protect millions of mow 
of farmland from the menace of the desert. 


Along the Shantung and other coasts of eastern China 
the shelter belts are designed to prevent ravages from the 
sea. Afforestation of over 200,000 mow has been completed 
in the Shantung coast and the afforestation of three million 
mow of land is expected by the end of 1956. In Hopei 
province the coastal belt extends from the left bank of 
the Luan River, which enters the Gulf of Pechihli, to a 
point beyond the end of the Great Wall north of Shih- 
hokou. The building of economic forests has also begun 
on barren land along the banks of the Luanho, and this 
work may be completed in 1954. When the trees are grown 
up it is estimated that 170,000 mow of barren land will 
become arable and over 40,000 mow of sand dunes, to be 
seen all the way along the coast, and alkaline land, will be 
transformed into forest areas, in Linyu, Funing and Changli 
hsien. It is proposed in the end to link up this Hopei 
forest belt with that in Shantung, and also with the belt 
in the North-east. 


In East Honan afforestation was started in 1949 and 
by the spring of 1953 three million mow of barren land 
were afforested, to form four principal belts, totalling 200 
miles in length and six miles in width, at the widest places. 
The saplings first planted are now ten feet tall and “have 
initially developed protective effects,’ and much land 
formerly uncultivable has now been turned to peanuts and 
wheat. In West Hopei over 93,000 mow of barren land 
have been afforested. Originally it was a cotton-growing 
area, but was gradually transformed into barren land owing 
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to the change of the course of the river and other condi- 


tions such as the felling of trees. 
* 
HONGKONG VILLAGES 


Hongkong villages were described by Dr. S. G. Davis 
and the nev, Fr. Il. F. Ryan, S.J., in a recent radio broad- 
cast talk, and it was pointed out that all the villages in 
South China seem to be the same. Some of the villages 
in the Colony appear to be prototypes of old villages in 
Kwangsi. ‘lhe characteristic bluish-gray brick with which 
the majority of village huts are built in the Colony and 
South China was probably due to influences other than 
merely “a special clay’. The amazing aspect of these 
villages is tnat every viliage is a self-contained entity. 
The average size of a village hut is 40 ft. in depth by 12 
ft., including the cookhouse, and it is appalling to find in 
many oi the huts that there is no ventilation apart from 
a hole which serves as a door, 

In particular, the five villages in Kam Tin (New Ter- 
ritories) have attractions for tourists. They are said to 
have originated 5,000 years ago. 

Superficially the villagers appear to have a somewhat 
disrespecttul att:tude towards tne village temple, as they 
use it for a meeting place. The villagers’ attitude towards 
religion differs from that of Christian communities, and 
also, as a result of limited space their temple is built with 
the intention of using it not only as a meeting place but 
also for a part-time schoolhouse. 

In the course of building a hut, a curious ceremony 
is performed by villagers. he mainstay beam is raised 
on a six-foot scaffold and painted red, and this beam is 
blessed betore building proceeds, 

The progressive work done by the village “kaifongs”’ 
with government encouragement is. noticeable. Village 
pawnbrokers also in their way render assistance to the 
villagers. It is noteworthy that New Territories villagers 
possess a keener sense ot! responsibility than urban dwel- 
lers, due to their sharper sense of ownership, which is sim- 
plified by the villagers’ dollar for dollar scheme with the 


Government, 
* + * 


HONGKONG POST OFFICE 
Over 800 additional post office boxes have been in- 


’ stalled in the General Post Office and this has resulted 


in a considerable reduction in the number of applicants 
on the waiting list, according to the progress report of 


the HK Postmaster-General for the period July to Septem- © 


ber. To obtain standardisation of P.O. boxes and to in- 
crease the number which could be made available to the 
public, 2,170 old type boxes were removed and 3,000 new 
ones installed. This work was completed on August 24. Of 
the new boxes, 1,000 are of the large type and 2,000 are 
of the normal small size type. To facilitate box holders 
in collecting their registered letters, a counter adjacent to 
the P.O. Box Section has been made available for their 
use. This has been made possible as a result of further 


~ reconstruction work in the building. The new counter ob- 


viates the need for box holders to go to the first floor to 
collect their registered letters. 

During the period under review, an air mail despatch 
to the new Jan Smuts Airport in South Africa was started 
on September 16 and the first air mail from there. was 
received the next day. Following the new international 


_policy regarding air mails, a sorting office has been installed 


at the Jan Smuts Airport to handle all transit correspon- 
dence. 


On September 14, the Canadian Postal Administration 
introduced an air parcel service from Canada to Hongkong 
and the first despatch of this kind from Canada was received 
in the Colony one week later. An air parcel service from 
Hongkong to Canada has been in operation since April 1, 
1952. An insured two-way service by air was inaugurated 
on July 1 between Hongkong and Japan while the first 
despatch by surface mail from Ocean Island was received 
jn the Colony on September 4. 
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A total of 5,706,294 letters passed through the stamp 
cancelling machines at the General Post Office and the 
Kowloon Post Office during the three months under review. 
This represents an increase of over 475,012 compared with 
the previous quarter. In the same period, a total of 82,020 
bags of letters and parcel mails were handled, of which 
27,894 bags were received, 35,042 bags despatched and 
19,084 bags dealt with in transit. 


Revenue from the sales of Postage Stamps amounted 
to $4,518,351, an increase of $409,566 over the second 
quarter. In addition, Revenue Receipt Stamps valued at 
$569,700 were sold on behalf of the Accountant General. 


The report of the radio licensing and inspection depart- 
ment states that 39 wireless surveys and 19 inspections of 
ship stations were made during the period under review. 
The number of radio licences issued showed a decrease of 
22 over the previous quarter and an increase of 459 over 
the corresponding quarter in 1952. There are at present 
41,728 radio receiving licences in force, 


In addition to 14 cases involving receiving sets, two 
illegal transmitting stations were discovered. In both cases, 
fines were imposed and all the equipment forfeited. 


OPERATION OF THE COLOMBO PLAN 


A report on the Colombo Plan published in London 
by the British Treasury Dept, draws attention to the deve- 
lopment of South and South-East Asia under the Plan and 
the need for support by the Commonwealth countries. 


The poverty of some hundreds of millions of people 
in South and South-East Asia is a “challenge to the de- 
mocratic ideals and the technical skill of the nations of 
the West’’, states the report and it points out that from 
the Colombo Plan countries come almost all the world’s 
jute and natural rubber, more than three-quarters of its 
tea, two-thirds of its tin, one-third of its oils and fats. It 
is with such exports as these that they pay for the steel 
and machinery from the West, without which they cannot 
develop their resources further. “It is the main purpose 
of the Colombo Plan, to speed this urgent work of deve- 
lopment by the cooperation of the Colombo Plan countries 
themselves and by the support given to them by the United 
Kingdom and the rest of the Commonwealth as well as 
other interested countries.” 


As. development proceeds more and more technicians 
will be needed to operate the new plants. It has been 
proposed to build institutions which can train them on 
the spot, but that will take time. Meanwhile technicians 
are being sent from other countries, which are also provid- 
ing facilities to train young people from the Colombo Plan 
countries. The United Kingdom, for example, has already 
sent a number of specialists and is dealing with requests 
for more. At the same time, 280 training places have been 
provided, ranging from practical work in factories and 
mines to degree courses in industry. 

What does the Colombo Plan aim to achieve in six 
years? It hopes to increase the land under cultivation by 
3% per cent; land under irrigation by 17 per cent; food 
grain production by 10 per cent; electricity generating 
capacity by 67 per cent. 

“The six-year plan for defeating abject poverty among 
these 600 million Asians has started,’ the report states. 
“And when it is completed it will have done no more than 
lay the foundations for the long hard task of building up 
resources, building up production, and building up_ the 
standard of living in South and South-East Asia. We in 
the West cannot afford to forget the Colombo Plan coun- 
tries.” 


* 


THE LOCUST MENACE 


With reference to the mention made in these columns 
(Review No. 12, Vol. XV, Sept. 17, 1953) to a warning 
issued by the anti-locust research centre in London as to 
the alarming proportions assumed by the locust plague, it 
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is of interest to know that a new plant at Pernis refinery 
in Rotterdam, the Netherlands, will be completed in 1955 
for the manufacture and distribution of two new insecti- 
cides, aldrin and dieldrin, which have hitherto only been 
produced in the USA, 

These materials have a unique value for the control 
of soil insects, cotton pests, locusts, ants and many other 
insects. Dieldrin, in particular, is invaluable for public 
health work; it will eontrol both the anopheline and culicine 
mosquitoes which are respectively the carriers of malaria 
and filariasis. 

Aldrin attracted worldwide attention in 1951 when 
the Iranian Government appealed tor help in combatting 
its worst locust plague in suv years. Under the T.C.A. (now 
Mutual Security Administrauon) programme, 13 tons. of 
aldrin were flown to Iran and appiued at the recommended 
strength of only 2 oz. per acre. Within 24 hours 98% of 
the insects were killed, the plague checked and the threat 
ot tamine averted. . 


in the 1952 locust campaigns in Pakistan and Iraq, 
aldrin was used both aerially as a spray and as the toxic 
component in ground bait and proved cheaper and more 
effective than any other insecticide. More recently this 
summer dieidrin was responsibie tor saving a US$75 million 
rice crop in Cautornia, USA, trom the depradation of rice 
leafminer, during tne biggest infestation in the area since 
1922. ‘ine insect nad aiready damaged 50,000 acres of 
rice when experts were called in. Within a tew days more 
than half tne Calornian rice acreage had been sprayed 
with dieidrin, seiected after on-the-spot trials as being the 
most etfective destroyer of this pest, and the wealthy crop 
was saved at a cost ot as little as $3.50 an acre. 


PROSPECTING FOR OIL IN NORTH BORNEO 


One thousand square miles of country in the Dent and 
Klias peninsulas, on the east and west coasts of North 
Borneo, are being prospected for oil by a technical party 
of the Shell Oil Group of companies. The region is not 
far from Brunei, where the Commonwealth’s largest single 
oilfield is producing five million tons of oil yearly. 


A number of wells were drilled in the Klias area in 
the past, but only to a depth of some 4,000 feet. The 
Dent peninsula is fresh ground, 


The technical party is making use of the most modern 
methods, including the seismic explosion system. Deep ex- 
ploration to a depth of some 7,000 feet is expected to 
start in Klias later in the year. 


To reach the area, lorries with the drilling equipment 
will have to be loaded on landing craft at Seria for trans- 
port to Klias. There they will be run ashore at a small 
jetty. From.the jetty, the difficult terrain calls for con- 
siderable planning to bring the heavy drilling rig and 
ancillary equipment to the sites. Engineers are now bull- 
dozing a causeway across 200 yards of coastal swamp, 
seven miles of road through hilly jungle country and a final 
mile of road through deep mangrove swamp. 


THE WORLD RICE POSITION 
It is reassuring to learn from the Report for 1953 


of the Food and Agricultural Organisation that the world: 


rice position has eased. It would appear, however, that 
international trade is not expanding as fast as the increase 
in the rice production of former rice deficit countries. 
The rise in prices of 1952 has been checked as far as 
“free”? market transactions are concerned, but price will 
probably be a factor in determining the level of inter- 
national trade during the coming year. 


Most of the Asian rice-growing countries reported 
larger crops in the period 1952-53 than in the preceding 
years; the main exception being Thailand. The three lead- 
ing world exporters are still Thailand, Burma and the USA. 
Italy and China now occupy fourth and fifth places, but 
Indochina, formerly the third largest pre-war exporter 
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which was expected to increase shipments in 1952, has 
been forced to reduce them. 


Little change is expected in 1953, but Burma may re- 
place Thailand as the largest exporter. Favourable factors 
responsible for the larger crops continue to operate. The 
costs have generally ceased to rise and capital goods and 
agricultural requirements are more readily available while 
1eturns on alternative issues for land and labour still favour 
rice growing. 

Burmese production has benefitted by more peaceful 
conditions but that of Indochina is suffering from an ex- 
tension of the warfare there, the future of which will be 
the foremost factor in rice supplies in South-east Asia. 
But this year’s large rice crop and apparent excess of ex- 
port availabilities over import plans, however, do not mean 
that the world is assured of ample rice supplies. Scarcely 
six per cent more has been harvested than in pre-war days 


as compared with the increase of eleven per cent in popula- 


tion in the rice-eating countries. 


Human need for more rice exists, but rice exporters 
may have to pay more attention to prices and their relation 
to other grains than was necessary in the last few years. 
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JAPAN’S LAND REFORM 


The feudal relation of lord of the manor and farmer 
which existed in the age of the Tokugawa Shogunate dis- 
appeared with the beginning of payment and receipt of 
what is termed as tax in the modern state between the 
landlords and the newly-established Meiji Government. 
Nevertheless a feudalistic relation still remained between 
landlords and tenant-farmers in the form of exploitation 
by the former of the surplus agricultural products of the 
latter. Land-rent corresponds to land-tax in ancient times. 
The relation of landlord and tenant-farmer was an abomin- 
able convention, resting, as it did, on a sense of duty 
and social standing rather than on a pure business relation 
between the two classes. The holding of lands by tenants, 
in most cases, has been guaranteed merely by vague verbal 
arrangements. Farm-rent was paid in kind, and its total 
value came to nearly half of the revenue from lands. Placed 
in a position which allowed him to bleed his tenants, while 
calling for payment of taxes to the Government, the land- 
lord was able to obtain big profits as a result of price in- 
creases. Thus the rate of tenant-lands against farmlands 
increased from 35 percent in the middle of the Meiji Era 
to a prewar peak of more than 46 percent. Such semi- 
feudalistic holding of lands by landlords resulted in reduc- 
ing the standards of the farming classes to an extremely 
low level, thus bringing about a pool of very cheap labor. 


The crusade for the emancipation of Japanese farmers 
from such a land system had already started at the end of 
the Meiji Era in an agrarian movement jointly supported 
by the mass of proletarians. 


It was from about 1918 that the movement made a 
fresh extension from the lower classes over a wider range. 
In the early stage of tenancy disputes, it was most common 
for tenant-farmers in general to entreat rather than to 
demand a temporary exemption from farm-rents when they 
suffered poor harvests. But this attitude on the part of 
the tenants later became gradually more assertive as their 
movement developed into one of a more .systematic and 
nationwide aspect. In 1922 the Farmers’ Union of Japan 
was formed and the tenancy disputes soon developed into 
a strife for demanding a permanent reduction of farm- 
rents. Coincidentally as the tenants strongly advocated 
the establishment of farming rights, it became increasingly 
troublesome for landlords to collect farm-rents from their 
tenants. 


Meantime, the landlords had _ recourse to various 
counter-measures to cope with the aggravating tenancy dis- 
putes, 


Major among thcse counter-measures were: (1) con- 
version of landlords into landed-farmers; (2) formation of 
land utilization guilds; (3) disposal of lands through crea- 
tion of landed-farmers. The creation of landed-farmers 
was designed to dispose favorably of disputed lands, left 
as uncontrollable on the part of landlords, by utilizing 
Government funds, particularly postal life insurance re- 
serves and Deposit Bureau funds, and thereby ensure the 
holding by such landlords of the remaining lands. As 
emergency measures to cope with tenancy disputes, an 
arbitration system was instituted in 1924, but the establish- 
ment of landed-farmers is traceable as far back as 1922. 
In that year, the postal life insurance reserves were made 
available through local municipalities plagued by tenancy 
disputes as funds for the creation and maintenance of 
landed-farmers. But it was after 1926, when regulations 
regarding the creation, maintenance and support of landed- 
farmers were enforced, that the project of establishing this 
sort of farmers began to make remarkable headway. This 
plan was aimed at turning within 25 years 1/24 of all 


tenant-lands into owner-lands. The plan further developed, 
in 1937, into a bigger one of creating landed-farmers hold- 
ing about 1,004,500 acres, or 1/7 of all tenant-lands in 
the country. These measures carried heavy weight as a 
starter for the postwar land reform, but originally they 
were not designed to turn overall estates of landlords into 
owner-lands. The Government was not in a position to force 
landlords to dispose of their lands, nor did it venture to 
exercise any control over land prices. 


The landlords naturally declined to sell their landed- 
property. Meantime, the price of farmlands, in most cases, 
was quoted at such a high level that few tenant-farmers, 
if any, could afford to purchase land. Therefore, 48.1 per- 
cent of tenancy disputes in 1932 accounted for dispossession 
of lands, since illegal dispossession of tenant-lands and arbi- 
trary raising of farm-rents were not prohibited in those 
days. 


Policies taken for the solution of land problems under 
the military-controlled government were the establishment 
of the Farmland Adjustment Law in 1938, the Farm-rent 
Control Ordinance in 1939, and the Emergency Farmland 
Control Ordinance and Emergency Farmland Price Control 
Ordinance in 1941. These measures had as their object 
the encouragement of purchases by tenants of lands, the 
control of land transfer, the establishment of tilling rights 
and the standardization of land prices and  farm-rents. 
Doubtlessly they proved to have paved the way for the 
solution of problems on land holding involved in farmland 
policies, although they cannot necessarily be said to have 
come into appropriate operation. Although these measures 
were taken for protecting tenants in their standing, they 
were unable. to serve as an effective means of gaining land 
ownership for them. As an effective measure, it was neces- 
sary for the tenants to enforce landlords to sell their lands 
on such terms as the tenants themselves could afford within 
their means. However, such measures meant to disrupt the 
traditional feudalistic structure in agricultural districts 
where the militarists had set their footing, lead to conflict 
with their political ideal. Naturally the aim of land reform 
in that period was confined to plans for mitigating or 
clamping down on cases of blatant ill treatment of tenants 
by landlords. In short, the establishment of landed-farmers 
as effected within such limits represented nothing more 
than an inadequate development by which a tenant-farmer 
could obtain transfer of lands to himself for a certain value 
from some benevolent landlord, the government voluntarily 
aiding the tenant with funds necessary for the purchase. 


The first land reform drafted spontaneously by the 
Government immediately after the war, which took shape 
in the Revised Farmland Adjustment Law in 1945, was an 
extension or enlargement of the alleged principle of laying 
stress on landed-farmers. The law provided for purchases 
by municipal agricultural associations of all non-cultivated 
lands exceeding 12.25 acres from landlords and sales of 
such lands to tenant-farmers. Under the revised law, farm- 
land committees, consisting of five tenants, five landed- 
farmers and five landlords, all chosen through election, were 
vested with the function of acting as arbitrators between 
the contending parties in farmland transfers which it was 
difficult to execute. As regards prices of land to be trans- 
ferred, it was decided that they should be computed on the 
basis of old rents. The Government, meantime, established 
a long-range advance plan which allowed the assistance to 
tenant-farmers of funds necessary for land purchases. The 
plan called for payment of all farm-rents in cash, pro- 
hibiting them to be paid in kind. As, however, the Revised: 
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Farmland Adjustment Law limited the landlord’s landed 
property to 12.25 acres, a considerable acreage of tenant- 
lands was excluded from the reform plan. Besides, the 
plan not only required complicated proceedings in the pur- 
chase of lands owned by landlords, but was protracted in 
execution because of the fact that the enforcement of the 
plan had been left to the discretion of the administrative 
organs of cities, towns, villages and prefectures, all of 
which it was feared, would cater to the wishes of land- 
lords. There also were indications that a considerable por- 
tion of the whole plan might possibly be rejected out of 
hand. These factors finally caused the former Natural 
Resources Section, SCAP to make a scathing criticism of 
the plan as defective and naturally inadequate. 


When this Revised Farmland Adjustment Law was 
under discussion in the Diet, General MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers, independently of the said 
plan, handed to the Japanese Government a memorandum 
on land reform on December 9, 1945. By this memorandum 
the Japanese Government was ordered to submit to SCAP 
by March 15, 1946, a plan on rural land reform which 
would “ensure that those who till the soil of Japan shall 
have a more equal opportunity to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor with a view to destroying the economic bondage which 
had enslaved the Japanese farmer for centuries of feudal 
oppression”. The plan on rural land reform submitted by 
the Japanese Government in response to this memorandum 
calling for land release did not undergo any further altera- 
tion from the first reform plan of December, the preceding 
year, on which the later one depended for its main points. 
The Allied Council for Japan on the basis of the General 
MacArthur order discussed the rural land reform four 
times from April to June, 1946, and finally passed a unani- 
mous resolution to veto the plan submitted by the Japanese 
Government. The Council concurrently decided and pre- 
sented to the Japanese Government seven items, including 
the limitation of land holding by non-cultivating landlords 
to 7.85 acres. These seven items were presented as the 
lowest requisite for land reform. 


The Japanese Government wove overall suggestions 
from SCAP into the second plan for land reform which 
was proclaimed on October 21, 1946, as the Revised F'arm- 
land Adjustment Law and Emergency Measure Law for the 
Establishment of Landlord-farmers. The main items of 
these were: 


(1) The Government shall purchase lands which the 
following three items involve and shall sell them to farmers. 
(a) All tenant-lands owned by absentee landlords. (b) 
Tenant-lands owned by indigenous landlords, exceeding 2.45 
acres or 9.8 acres in case of the Hokkaido area. (c) Sur- 
plus acreage of tenant-lands over 7.35 acres (or 29.4 acres 
in case of Hokkaido) produced in the total of, tenant-lands 
and farms belonging to landed proprietors. 
acreage of the owned-land over the adequate operation scale 
which one family can operate by itself under the present 
agrarian situation of Japan. (In Hokkaido, the acreage over 
29.4 acres, while other prefectural districts, the acreage over 
7.35 acres). 


The limit of acreage in land holding is not uniform 
throughout the country. The Central Rural Land Committee 
is vested with authority to fix the holding limit according 
to prefectures within the scope of a national average area 
not exceeding the aforesaid figures. Whenever necessary 
in order to create the projected farmlands, the Government 
was further empowered to purchase real estate other than 
agricultural lands, such as agricultural facilities, and/or 
standing trees and buildings. 


(2) In case of purchase or sale of agricultural lands 
by the Government, it must be done on the basis of pur- 
chase or sale program worked out by city, town and village 


(d) Surplus 
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farmland committees and approved by the prefectural farm- 
land committees. 


(3) Anybody who is dissatisfied with the purchase or 
sale program laid down by city, town and village farmland 
committees, can lodge a protest with the committees. If 
he is discontented with a resolution reached by the com- 
mittees, he can petition the prefectural committees for a 
decision upon which the program shall finally be established. 


(4) The purchasing’ price of farmlands shall be com- 
puted on the basis of rental value registered in terriers, 
which value has been fixed for almost all farmlands in 
Japan. The registered rental card is revised every ten 
years and used as a basis of assessment. The purchasing 
price has been fixed for rice-fields at 40 times the rental 
value and for fields at 48 times that of 1938. Payment for the 
land purchased will be made in full or in part in Govern- 
ment bonds redeemable in 30 years. Disaffected persons 
can appeal against the purchasing prices. 


_(5) The selling price is fixed on the same basis with 
buying prices. The transferee shall pay for the agricultural 
land purchased on a uniform annual basis at an annual 
interest of 0.032 for 30 years. If a total of annual in- 
stalments, taxes and public imposts exceeds a fixed rate 
of the value of the harvest, the amount of annual instal- 
ment ,can be reduced, or otherwise indulgence may be 
granted for a certain period. The rate which is fixed by 
the Central Farmland Committee must not exceed more than 
one third of the value of annual harvest. 


.._ (6) When farmland is transferred, the city, town and 
village committee can suggest exchange of the purchased 
Jand for other tenant-lands which have not been purchased. 
{f the committees and landowners fail to reach an agree- 
ment, they can ask for a decision from the prefectural 
farmland committees. Provided the decision be given, it 
shall be understood that arrangement has been concluded 
for the exchange. In case of a decision of a sale program, 
the city, town and village committee shall make efforts to 
group scattered farmlands together and to prevent major- 
ae farmlands from being broken up into separate minor 
units. 


(7) The Government also can purchase uncultivated 
lands in order to facilitate the establishment of landed- 
farmers and increase the agricultural utilization of lands 
in general. The purchasing program in this case shall be 
mapped out by the prefectural farmland committee, while 
other proceedings generally shall follow those adopted for 
farmlands, 


(8) The city, town and village farmland committee 
is composed of 10 members including five representatives 
of tenant-farmers, two representatives of landed-farmers 
and three representatives of landed imterest, all elected by 
secret ballot. These representative committees are elected 
by voting .of the respective groups to which tenants, landed- 
farmers and landlords belong. The tenure of the elected 
committee is two years and during this period no member 
of the committee is allowed to resign his post without 
sufficient reasons. Every prefectural governor, independent- 
ly of those committee members, can appoint three other 
a with consent of all the committees elected pre- 
viously. 


(9) The prefectural farmland committee is composed 
of 20 members elected by voting of the respective groups 
of ten representatives of tenant farmers, six representa- 
tives of landlords and four representatives of landed-farmers. 
Aside from these committees, the competent Minister can 
name five other members with the consent of all members 
of the prefectural committees elected. The chairmanship 
of the prefectural committee is vested in the governor. 


(10) The Central Farmland Committee is composed 
of 23 members appointed by the Cabinet’ with 
the Agricultural-Forestry Minister as its chairman. The 
23 committees include eight representatives of tenant- 
farmers, eight representatives of landlords, two repre- 


sentatives of agricultural associations with their network 


extending nationwide, and five experts with profound agri- 
cultural knowledge and experience. The tenure of these 
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committees is two years. They discuss various important 
subjects in response to questions submitted by the Agri- 
culture-Forestry Minister. Results of their discussion 
shall be made public by the Minister. 

(11) The ownership, lease and other rights vested 
lands cannot be created or transferred 
without permission of prefectural governors or approval 
of city, town and village farmland committees in accor- 
dance with government ordinances. In case agricultural 
land is used for other purposes than cultivation, it requires 
permission from the prefectural governors. 

(12) Unless lessees commit such a faithless act as 
delinquency in tenant-tax payments without any extenuat- 
ing circumstances, lessors cannot cancel leases or decline 
transfers of lease contracts. Cancellation or transfer of 
lease contracts cannot be made without the approval of 
city, town and village farmland committees. 

(13) Lease contracts or payments for agricultural 
lands shall not be made at any price exceeding the official 
value fixed by the Agriculture-Forestry Minister, 

(14) Farm-rents cannot be arranged for, paid or 
received in any other medium than cash or on any other 
basis than that of money term. 

(15) In case the rate of farm-rents against the total 
value of harvest exceeds 25 percent for rice-fields and 15 
percent for fields, tenant-farmers can demand a reduction 
of farm-rents to the amount corresponding to either one 
of the above rates. 

(16) Tenancy contracts must be made in documen- 
tary form. | 

* * * 

The second farmland reform was different in many 
respects from the first one which was mapped out positively 
by the Government. The difference was not simply quan- 
titative: the second reform claimed to be qualitatively 
different from the first one now that it apparently rejected 
the resumption of the landed-farmer system in agricultural 
districts. However, the second farmland reform revealed 
some defects as it stood, and required a certain degree 
of reamendment. The Government originally expected to 
classify rural lands into tenant-lands and owner-lands, as 
of November 23, 1945 (on which day the Government an- 
nounced for the first time, its intention of instituting a 
rural land reform law). The Government tried to prevent 
the dispossession of tenant-lands by landowners, which was 
expected to take place while the bill was under discussion. 
It also endeavored to stem as much as possible the disposal 
of lands by such landlords who might attempt to avoid the 
consequences arising from the application of the reform 
law. Despite such efforts on the part of the Government, 
the important body of the bill finally failed to gain the 
understanding by the general public, because of its im- 
perfect representation. Meantime, as the definition of agri- 
cultural lands was confined to a narrow sense, it resulted 
in limiting the reform plan mainly to cultivated lands. 
Naturally the rural land reform law had no application to 
all descriptions of lands used for stock-raising. 


Although for cancellation of farmland leases it was 
necessary to obtain the approval of city, town and villlage 
farmland committees, yet the committees legally had no 
need to interfere in the cancellation if made through mutual 
consent of landlords and tenant-farmers. Therefore, in 
order to avoid loss of leased lands landlords were able 
to dispossess and cultivate tenant-lands by themselves by 
exercising their feudal privilege, while keeping aloof from 
interference by the committees, at least legally. Most 
Japanese farmers must frequent woodlands and grasslands 
to get fuel and materials for compost. As the use of these 
woodlands and grass-lands was not included in the reform 
law, landlords showed a marked tendency to oppress tenant- 
farmers by banning the use of these lands by the latter. 
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Thus the tenant-farmers were placed in an intolerable 
position. And the situation worsened further as they ab- 
stained from demanding the application of purchasing re- 
gulations to cultivated lands as a means of getting rid of 
this predicament. Landlords, on the other hand, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to unite themselves to force 
tenant-farmers into waiving their rights. The situation, 
went on aggravating, as it was very difficult for tenant- 
farmers to offer bold resistance landlords who felt superiori- 
ty to tenants in a social standing traditionally feudalistic. 


The revision of the Rural Land Reform Law proclaim- 
ed in December, 1947, therefore, was aimed at the correc- 
tion of defects, as well as the amendment, of the law. As 
regards grazing land it was released from the ownership of 
the landlords through measures similar to those which - 
liberated farmlands. November 23, 1945, was then vali- 
dated as a legal day to decide, for the first time, the classi- 
fication of farmlands. As a result, the dispossession of 
tenant-lands effected by landlords after the above date 
became fundamentally null. The city, town and village 
farmland committee was afforded authority to examine 
dissolution of leases even if landlords and tenant-farmers 
had formally given it their mutual consent. Besides, with 
the institution of the right to use woodlands and grasslands, 
necessary proceedings were soon established for the affirma- 
tion of such rights. 


As is evident in the foregoing paragraphs, the city, 
town and village farmland committee is a structure with 
an important mission to work out initially a purchase/trans- 
fer program, most significant yet most complicated, in the 
execution of the rural land reform and then to act as a 
terminal national organ which takes charge of various pro- 
ceedings necessary to carry out the programs. Nearly all 
the important decisions concerning farmlands and transfer 
of rights on farmland were made by these committees. As 
these decisions were made individually or specifically on 
farmland transfers, decisions on all other items relevant 
to the reform required an enormous volume of work. Be- 
cause, for making decisions individually, it was necessary 
to investigate every item, such as farmland, its ownership 
and current status, the transferee and his working capacity. 
The committees are under the supervision of prefectural 
governors and their actions are subject to approval of the 
prefectural farmland committees. Except for a few special 
instances, their actions have seldom been disapproved by 
the prefectural committee. It can, therefore, be said that 
the nature of farmland committees is the first considera- 
tion in deciding the substance of ¢ rural land reform, now 
that the reform should play the role of priming the pump 
of agricultural democratization. In view, however, of the 
fact that most farmers were inexperienced in matters 
of this kind—the land reform—and that the agricultural 
community still remained a hiding-place for feudalism, 
election of the committees as mentioned above was nothing 
if not nominal. It was naturally expected that there would 
be possibilities of the elections being conducted under a 
strong feudal influence. Such possibilities were realised 
when about 48 percent of the elections of farmland com- 
mittees conducted in December, 1946, disclosed that the 
number of candidates and the quorum of committees to be 
elected were equal. Thus it became necessary to eliminate 
such evil practices by taking such measures as forbidding 
the committee members to hold plural offices (as in the 
ease of a senior or junior farmland committee member 
holding an additional post of local or national assemblyman), 
or conducting a recall or re-election under military surveil- 
lance. Despite such measures, there was no improvement 
in the management of local committees. A certain village 
farmland committee, for instance, placed under the in- 
fluence of “dummy” members backed by landed interest 
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was so weak-kneed that a prefectural farmland committee 
had to take the place of the village committee to form a 
purchasing program, major item of the land reform. 
The city, towr and village committee employed an average 
three clerks to conduct its business. Moreover, the com- 
mittee had an average of 25 rural assistants to co-operate 
with these clerks. Including these people, the number of 
those engaged in the rural land reform totalled as many 
as 408,000 us of March, 1949. 


On March 28, 1947, preparations for rural land reform 
were all ready with the fixing of holding acreage per pre- 
fecture by the Central Farmland Committee following the 
establishment of the flarmland committee system. The 
acreage of Government-purchased farmlands amounted to 
816,684 acres as of March 31, 1947. With this purchase 
as a start, plans for rural land reform were pushed ahead 
quickly by the Government, which expected the plans to 
be completed on December 31, 1948. The progress of 


TABLE 1 


A survey on the number of people engaged 
in rural land reform 


(as of March 31, 1949) 


Administrative organs Number of people 

Agriculture-Forestry Ministry (Tokyo)  .......... 139 
46 prefectural agricultural divisions .............. 5,667 
46 prefectural farmland committees .............. 1,150 
City, town and village offices  ................ 32,463 
City, town & village farmland committees ........ 105,000 


the purchase-transfer program was as follows: On March 
2, 1949, a purchase of 4,150,300 acres was made under the 
11th program. Including, moreover, of 426,200 acres pro- 
cured as property tax paid in kind, the Government ac- 
quired a total 4,579,050 acres of farmlands. The farm- 
lands transferred by the Government as of February 28 
of the same year came to 4,329,150 acres, or more than 
94 percent of the land acquired. As regards the rest 
cf the land acquired by the Government it was decided not 
to transfer the same, but to retain this remainder as national 
estate, since there was a considerable area of land actually 
cultivated by farmers, which was precluded from trans- 
ference in view of the purposes for which landed farmers 
were created. With the plans proceeding to such an extent, 
the Government presented a bill calling for the abolition 
of city, town and village farmland committees with a view 
to putting an end to the rural land reform. However, it 
became virtually impossible to discontinue the reform, as 
the Government received on October 21, 1949, a note from 
General MacArthur addressed to the Prime Minister. As 
a result of this note, it was decided that the Government 
should continue compulsory purchases of those lands left 
unpurchased in its program. It goes without saying that 
such rural land reform with the emphasis on the release 


TABLE 2 


Aggregate area of farmlands purchased & 
transferred by Gov't. 


(In acres) 
Date Purchased Transferred 
Dec. 31, 2.863,197.4 448,717.5 
July 4,223,385 .95 1,865,956.75 
Dee. 31, : 4,529,537 .95 4,255,529.95 
4,579,204.35 4,331,261 .9 
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of tenant-lands was confronted with some amount of re- 
sistance as well as various obstacles. In fact many bottle- 
necks stood in the way of the land release which was really 
an epochal attempt. Major among them was the resistance 
offered by landlords, which took shape in farmland dispos- 
session. The land dispossession by landlords which had 
grown conspicuous since the war’s end was committed almost 
overtly even after the start of the second rural land reform. A 
considerable lot of. farmlands was taken back by landlords 
simply with the consent of the tenants without being brought 
before city, town and village farmland committees for media- 
tion. During the period of about one year and seven 
months ending June, 1948, permission was given to nearly 
100,000 out of 176,000 applications for land dispossession 
of tenant-lands, a major part of which concerned disputes 
with tenants who offered resistance. Previously, troubles 
of this kind totalled 1,000 to 3,000 cases a year, but the 
number increased rapidly as the agrarian problem came to 
be much discussed. After 1947, it amounted to 3,000 to 
5,000 monthly. 


The landlords’ resistance to rural land reform was also 
offered in the shape of protest against the purchasing pro- 
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grams formed by city, town and village farmland com- 
mittees. In 1947 and 1948, the number of protest cases 
lodged against these local committees was 82,000. Also at 
the end of 1948 there were 18,000 petitions filed with pre- 
fectural governors involving complaints about - purchasing 
prices and selection of lands to be purchased. Landlords 
also appealed to the law. Thus lawsuits regarding rural 
lands totalled 2,000 cases of which 150 accounted for litiga- 
tions in which the parties involved assailed the rural land 
reform as unconstitutional. Despite such resistance the 
release of tenant-lands was stepped up actively with SCAP’s 
authority for a background: Thus the establishment of 
owner-farmers and the solution of programs on farm-rents 
went on with comparative ease. A survey of purchases and 
transfers of tenant-lands at the end of June, 1952 showed 
that 4,868,150 acres of farmlands had been purchased 
against 1,092,700 acres purchased for grazing lands. Of 
these, farmlands transferred to tenant-farmers included 
4,819,150 acres and grazing lands 987,350. The number of 
landlords whose farmlands were purchased was estimated at 
2,500,000 while those who sold off grazing lands numbered 
approximately 160,000. The number of farmers to whom 
farmlands were transferred was estimated at 4,260,000, 
while those who bought grazing lands totalled nearly 
340,000. Besides, the area of farmlands alienated to 
tenant-farmers through compulsory transfer under the 
Potsdam Decree came to 110,250 acres and that of grazing 
lands to 7,350 acres. In addition, moreover, to these farm- 
lands, there were 3,209,500 acres of uncultivated lands 
acquired by the Government, of which 1,509,000 acres were 
transferred to farmers. 


As a result, owner-farmers apparently gained weight 
with their percentage against a total number of Japan’s 
farmers showing 66.5 percent as against 91 percent for 
part owner/part tenants. This compares with the prewar 
(1941) 31.2 percent for landed farmers. Meanwhile, the 
postwar percentage of the remaining tenant-lands against 
the entire farmlands has lowered to 9 percent in sharp 
contrast with 45 percent for prewar years. As regards 
the remaining tenant-lands, it has been placed under strict 
control over the relation between landlords and tenants. 
All lease contracts on this item, which require to be com- 
mitted to writing, are subject to thorough investigation by 
city, town and village farmland committees. Thus the 
Japanese tenancy system signifying an exploitation of 
cultivating-farmers by non-operating owners living on un- 
earned income was finally abolished with the result that the 
old-time landed class has fallen and the tenant-farmer in- 


TABLE 3 


Rate of 


Breakdown of farmers by owner-farmer 
tenant-lands 


and tenant 
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stead has now risen to the standing of landed-farmers. It 
can really be said a big success—an epoch-making achieve- 
ment—that such an extensive reform should have _ been 
effected satisfactorily in so short a time without disrupting 
the old-standing pattern of agricultural operation and 
hindering farmers’ daily living. Now the landed class 
which dominated over agricultural districts for centuries 
under feudal oppression has been eliminated. Japanese 
farmers already have become owner-farmers and are now 
relieved of an unstable situation whereby they may other- 
wise be dispossessed of their cultivated lands. Feeling at 
ease, they are now able to devote themselves to the increase 
of agricultural production. Nevertheless it is not right to 
conclude that a change-over from tenant to owner-farmer 
is a prerequisite for increase of agricultural production. 
Because, despite the disappearance of high farm-rents, the 
current low price of rice and high taxes as well as the 
rice delivery system have hindered farmers in general from 
investing funds available for the increase of agricultural 
production, | 


What is more important is the fact that Japanes 
farmers primarily working small farms seem to have lost 
ground because of the rural land reform. In 1947, farmers 
with 1.225 acres to 2.45 acres of farmlands were the largest 
in number, forming 35.6 percent of the total Japanese 
farmers. Those who held 2.45 acres to 3.675 acres account- 
ed for 21.5 percent. On the other hand, a survey in 1951 
revealed a reduced percentage of farmers operating on a 
large scale. It also disclosed that there was a considerable 
increase in the number of farmers working less than 1.225 
acres of farmlands, giving an apparent indication of Japa- 
nese farmers tapering off in their scale of agricultural 
operation. While the rural land reform alone should not 
be held responsible for this trend to intensive small-scale 
farming, it may, none the less, be concluded that the re- 
cent reform has largely contributed to set spurs to this 
tendency because of the fact that no regulation on the 
limit of operating acreage of farmlands has ever been 
legally fixed. Such reduction in operation scale not only 
levelled down the living of the agrarian community as a 
whole, but made it difficult to realize the improvement and 
mechanization of agricultural operation in future, thus 
tending to curb any instability in the life of rural districts. 


Previously side lines carried weight in the agrarian life. 


Many Japanese farmers could scarcely sustain their living 


without engaging in side business. This trend was notice- 
able during wartime, with the number of farmers engaging 
in side jobs as factory workers showing a considerable 
increase. In 1948 when a big population of farmers had 
been mobilized for war and industrial purposes, farmers 
who specialized in husbandry constituted only 34.9 percent 


against total Owner- Part owner, Part tenant. of the total number of farmers. However, the termination 
area of farmlands farmer part tenant part owner tenant of hostilities immediately closed factories for war industry, 
% % % % 9% throwing many people out of employment. The war’s end 
pa 30.7 20.0 resulted, in 1949, in an increase of the number of farmers 
45.8 19°7 28 5 specialized in husbandry, though the trend has later been 
1944 bites 46.4 31.2 20.1 19.9 28.5 retrogressing to the former status as shown in Table 5. 
The land reform did not go for much to arrest this trend. 
1947 LEE RE 39.5 36.8 20.0 16.9 26.6 It should rather be construed as a measure which afforded 
laborers or small businessmen an inconsiderable lot of 
9.0 66.5 24.5 5.4 3.4 farmlands, 
TABLE 4 
a Percentage of operating farmlands broken down by area 
low Over 
0.72 0.72-1.2 1.2-2.45 2.45-8.675 3.675-4.9 4,9-6.125 6.125-7 .35 7.35-12.25 12.25-24.5 24.5 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
%o J % % % % % 
16.7 29.3 37.8 10.1 3.6 1.5 0.7 
11.1 3.6 34.3 22.1 9.6 5.5 1.9 0.9 0.3 
11.5 14.3 35.6 21.5 9.0 3.7 1.6 1.8 0.8 9.2 
19.6 16.1 $1.7 17.2 4.7 1.8 1.4 
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TABLE 5 
Percentage of farmers with agriculture taken 
as speciality or side line 
Side line 
Speciality % Be 
Farming Farming 
as speciality as subsidiary line 

41.9 37.1 21.0 
55.4 28.5 16.1 


A small farmer operating only 0.72 or 1.2 acres of 
farmland is, in most cases, engaged in side lines to make 
good a shortage of income due to his cheap wage. In such 
a case farmland is not used to the fullest extent and the 
farmer naturally will have to submit to low production. 
While a number of farmers have been able to own land 
as a result of the land reform, it is reasonable to believe 
that we cannot expect an increase in agricultural production 
from those people who are no better than laborers with 
vegetable gardens and not worthy to be called independent 
farmers. 

* 


Japanese farmlands are operated not only in extremely 
small units, but are located dispersedly and _ intricately. 
Dispersed farmlands hamper efficient operation. Besides, 
lanes and ridges in rice-fields cause waste in the arable area 
and make it impossible to utilize mechanical power. Then 
it becomes necessary to collectivize farmlands for operation 
throughout the country. The recent rural land reform 
presented the best chance for carrying it out. However, 
the collective operation would not but aim mainly at tenant- 
lands to which the recent land reform law has chiefly been 
applied. Farmlands which legally require exchange, separa- 
tion and combination include Government-purchased tenant- 
lands and private-owned tenant-lands alone, exclusive of 
owned-lands which occupy the majority of cultivated lands. 
While it calls for a positive co-operation of general farmers 
to collectivize owned-lands, they were not always co-opera- 
tive, but reluctant to part with their lands which they 
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continued to till for a long time. Thus their efforts to 
realize collectivity ended in vain. Adequate plans for col- 
lectivizing rural lands should involve all farmlands and 
village waterways, roads, field lanes and ridges. But much 
was left t6 be desired in the recent agrarian reform insofar 
as these items are concerned. There are various ways in 
which it is expected to increase the agricultural production 
capacity of this country. But most of them, under the 
present. circumstances, are not adequate for individual 
adoption in our agrarian economy. Japan’s agriculture 
rather needs to be operated collectively. As a result of 
rural land reform, many tenant-lands were turned into 
owned-lands. But it is a matter of special notice that the 
collective operation has become more difficult as a result 
of ownership on lands having been more strengthened than 
before. There is apparently a prospective aspect in the 
recent rural land reform in point of design to create 
farmers self-reliant in character as well as in economic 
standing by freeing farmers from the landlords’ control 
over farmlands featured by high farm-rents and instability 
of farming right. 


However, the land reform in principle does not touch 
ownership of woodlands and lands in urban districts. 
Meantime, it admits landlords to hold farmlands to the 
extent of an average of 2.45 acres. This naturally will 
give rise to the view that the land reform was so designed 
as to calm the landlords’ resistance by warranting them a 
possibility of becoming wealthy farmers. At any rate, 
the rural land reform proved to have won a splendid suc- 
cess in the emancipation of farmers from the despotic system 
featured oppression from the landlords. The reform 
nevertheless left much to be desired insofar as the increase 
of agricultural production is concerned. After all, the 
land reform should be given credit for having achieved the 
following ends: (1) The Farmers’ thirst for land owner- 
ship was fulfilled while there emerged a number of farmers 
holding small lots of land. (2) A way was opened for 
creating petit bourgeois farmers who are more stabilized 
financially. (3) Establishment of an anti-communist bar- 
rier for farmers by cutting off a link connecting the 
agrarian and labor movements. 
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THE POSTWAR SITUATION OF JAPAN’S ECONOMY 


1. Land Area and Population 


Japan has lost 46 percent of her territory and 31 per- 
cent of her population as a result of War. Moreover, 
repatriates from abroad totalling 3,500,000 put an addi- 
tional strain on the already straitened national territory. 
In prewar times, the density of population was 196 per 
square kilometer in present land areas, while in 1951, this 
was increased to 229 per square kilometer. The cultivated 
areas of Japan (including pastures and meadows) are less 
than 20 percent of the whole area. Taking account of the 
cultivated fields of European countries which are from 50 
to 80 percent of the land areas of the country, ‘Many Men 
on a Little Land’ is really a very serious problem for Japan. 


TABLE 1 
Land area Population 
1940 (A) 680,701 sq. kilometer 105,226 thousand 
1951 (B) 368,764 84,541 
B/A 54.2 % 80.3 % 


2. #Resources 


The ratio of self-sufficiency of principal resources in 
Japan is shown in Table 2. Marine products, hydro- 
electricity, wood and charcoal, iron sulphide, sulphur and 
limestones are the only resources available in ample quan- 
tities. Limestones are the most sufficient in volume and 
best in quality among all of Japan’s mineral reserves. 
They are the principal raw materials for synthetic fibers 
as well as for cement, iron-manufacturing and carbide. 
Other problems are as follows: 


(a) The food shortage was met by imports from 
Japan’s former overseas countries in prewar times, while 
after the war, it has been met by imports from dollar 
areas (more than 70 percent of food imports came from 
dollar areas in 1952). Therefore, the strengthening of 
measures for the increase of food production is required 
in order to save foreign currency (particularly dollars). 


(b) Raw silk is the only one self-sufficient material 
of all the fiber resources. Imports of raw cotton, raw 
wool and other fiber materials amounted to $560,000,000 in 
1951, or nearly 33 percent of the total import values. 
Within the textile industry, therefore, the increase of pro- 
duction in synthetic fibers to take the place of natural 
fiber production is projected in order to spare foreign cur- 
rency. 


(c) Although coal seems to have a high rate of self- 
sufficiency as shown in Table 2, Japan depends on imports 
for 80 percent of caking coal for iron manufacturing. 
Moreover, prices of domestic coal are relatively high 


TABLE 2 
The Ratio of Self-sufficiency in Principal Resources (1) 

1934—-1936 1951 
0 0 


Domestic production 


(1) Ratio of self-sufficiency = 


(2) Year of 1950 


Output+Infport 


(double that of American coal) owing to the bad con- 


ditions of coal mining. As coal is a basic material, higher- 


cost coal is a very important problem for competition with 
foreign countries in exports. 


3. Production 


Table 3 indicates the recovery of the postwar industrial 
production in Japan. In 1946, the general index of indus- 
trial production declined to 30 percent of the prewar level, 
but, thereafter recovered successively, and recently exceed- 
ed the prewar level owing to the Korean boom since July 
1950. It seems very unbalanced, however, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, 


TABLE 3 
Index of Industrial Production (1934—1936=100) 
1934—-1936 1946 1950 1951 1952 

Industrial production 100.0 30.7 93.8 127.8 (86.2) 186.1 (6.5) 
Rn ee 100.0 52.2 101.5 115.0 (13.3) 119.6 (4.0) 
Manufacturing Sea 93.2 128.9 (88.3) 137.4 (6.6) 
Durable manufactures 100.0 36.5 119.0 169.5 (42.4) 173.6 (2.4) 
100.0 60.3 97.6 149.2 (52.9) 156.0 (44.6) 
100.0 29.1 100.6 140.2 (89.4) 141.1 (0.6) 
100.0 15.6 121.5 163.9 (34.9) 179.3 (9.4) 
Machinery . 100.0 51.4 122.6 181.0 (47.6) 177.1 (—2.2) 
Non-durable 

manufactures 100.0 21.8 68.8 90.5 (31.6) 123.4 (14.3) 
100.0 38.7 74.3 109.2 (47.0) 103.3 (12.9) 
100.0 12.2 44.6 61.5 (37.9) 70.9 (15.3) 
100.0 30.5 44.8 52.7 (17.6) 96.8 (83.7) 
100.0 26.3 100.2 127.3 (27.1) 139.7 (9.7) 
Rubber, leather .... 100.0 28.7 87.3 100.4 (15.0) 102.4 (2.2) 


Figures in parentheses show the ratio of increase over the previous year. 


(1) The ratio of increase is low in mining industries 
as compared with manufacturing industries. 


(2) Within manufacturing industries, durable manu- 
factures showed a high level in 1952, which was 73 percent 
higher than that of prewar times. On the other hand, 
non-durable manufactures showed no more than a prewar 
level in the same year. 


(3) Within durable manufactures, metal and ma- 
chinery industries indicate remarkable rises on account of 
postwar demands for reconstruction and the Korean boom. 


(4) The slump in non-durable manufactures was 
caused chiefly by inactivity of the textile industry. In 
1952, production of textiles reached only 70 percent of 
that of prewar times. This was because the industry was 
slow in recovery of export although the ratio of export 
to production was very high in textile industries (It was 
50 percent during 1951). In 1951 export of cotton fabrics 
was 38 percent of that of 1934-1936, and in 1952 was 27 
percent of the same figure. 


Recently, the increasing ratio of production has reached 
its peak and has taken a curve downward. For example, 
the production during 1952 was only 6.5 percent more 
than that of 1951, while the figure for 1951 was 36 per- 
cent higher than that of 1950. This was caused chiefly 
by the general completion of demands for reconstruction 
since the War, and by the tendency of decrease of exports. 
The future outlook for Japan’s producing capacity would, 
therefore, seem to be anything but favorable. 


The index of industries of agriculture, forestry and 
fishery is shown in Table 4. Japan’s agriculttral produc- 
tion seems to be almost in a state of stagnation. This is 
not an occurrence confined to recent years. The index of 
output per ton (0.245 acres) remained 150 or so from 
the ’10’s to the ’20’s and has been 175 in recent years 
(1879-1883=100). 
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TABLE 4 
Output of Principal Products 
Items 1934—36 (A) 1946 1950 1951 1952 (B) B/A 

thousand M.T. 38,496 20,382 38,469 43,313 43,359 112.6% 
Web million KWH 22,153 27,061 39,123 41,433 
thousand M.T. 1,881 208 2,233 3,127 3,474 184.7% 
ds cee 4,590 557 4,839 6,502 6,988 152.2% 
cs M.T. 71,963 23,271 84,793 - 90,950 93,742 130.3% 
16,917 4,290 2,947 4,714 5,947 37 . 4% 

bees sees 42,207 48,223 72,529 37,481 88 . 8% 
en thousand M.T. 470 1,570 1,672 1,952 308 . 9% 
Superphosphate rock .......... 1,298,320 168,348 1,407,971 1,505,626 1,355,298 104.4% 
cane long ton 156,346 202,518 736,890 1,057,829 1,220,200 
case 3,441 765 3,783 4,669 5,415 157 .4% 
11,446 10,687 89,232 150,049 206,960 1808 . 0% 
estes thousand sq/yd 3,888,697 241,700 1,541,988 2,179,406 2,238,756 57 . 6% 


Table 4 indicates the physical output of principal pro- 
ducts. The metal industry shows remarkable recovery while 
cotton fabric production is sluggish. Though the produc- 
tion of rayon staple yarn and rayon staple fabrics show a 
high ratio to that of prewar times, the 1952 figure indicated 
75.6 percent and 48.2 percent respectively, compared with 
that of 1938, as both industries experienced a rapid in- 
crease since 1936. 


4. Structure of Industry 


Table 5 shows the distribution of Japan’s population 
by industry groups. Immediately after the war, the ratio 
of primary industries increased because laborers from war 
industries, demobilized soldiers and repatriates were ab- 
sorbed by them. Recently, the distribution has become 
nearly the same in ratio as that of prewar times. How- 
ever, about 50 percent of Japan’s population are engaged 
in agricultural works as compared with 20-30 percent in 
American or European countries, so that she could still 
be regarded as an agricultural country. 


TABLE 5 
Population by Industry Group 
1930 1947 1950 
Employed __......... 29,341 thousand 33,329 thousand 35,575 thousand 
Primary industry 49.3 % 53.4 % 48.3 % 
Manufacturing .. 20.4°% 22.3 % 21.4 G% 
30.2 % 24.3 % 30.2 G% 


Within manufacturing industries, heavy chemical in- 
dustrialization has been developing since the end of the 
War. The share of heavy chemical industries in the income 
distribution is increasing. Metal and machinery industries 
aré especially remarkable of all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


On the other hand, the relative ratio of textile indus- 
tries has declined notably. The following reasons may 
account for this fact. ° 

(1) The production of textile industries has suffered 
from less demands caused by the low standard of living 
and the slump in imports of textiles, 

(2) Heavy chemical industries have maintained large 
production capacity as a whole, which was expanded during 
World War II, owing to active investments for building-up 
or reconstruction of facilities. The expansion of the pro- 
duction through special procurements and active exports 
since the Korean War could be cited also as an important 
factor. 


5. Enterprises 


The financial conditions of the enterprises in the post- 
war period are shown in Table 6. The points to be ob- 
served in the Table are: 7 

(1) The capital composition has grown worse, making 
the ratio of own capital to borrowed capital 4 to 6 instead 
of the prewar ratio of 6 to 4. (2) As for the assets 
composition, the ratio of fixed assets. to liquid assets still 
remains low compared with the prewar one. (3) In the 
prewar period the ratio of fixed assets to owned capital 
was less than 100% but in 1952 it was 120%. This reveals 
the fact that owned capital is too small to cover necessaty 
fixed facilities. (4) The ratio of liquid assets to current 
liabilities has dropped, making the former too small in 
relation with the latter. 

The unsound composition of capital as stated above, 
namely too much reliance upon borrowed funds, is owing 
to the following reasons: 

(1) The last war caused a decrease in the capital 
accumulated by enterprises themselves. (2) In spite of 


TABLD 6 
Financial Conditions of All Industries 


Jan.-June 
1936 
composition ( Borrowed capital .......... 39 
Dispositién 68 
of profits ( Internal reserves .......... 32 
Rate of depreciation reserve ................ 4.1% 
Ratio of liquid assets to current liabilities .... 220% 
Ratio of fixed assets to own capital .......... 92% 
Rate of profit 12.8% 
after taxes ( Owned capital 9.6% 


(Source: Bank of Japan) 


Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June U.S.A. 
1951 1951 1952 ('51—’"52) 
474 503 510 

39 38 37 59 
61 62 63 41 
42 43 44 53 
58 56 56 47 
25. 0% 24.2% 22.7% 13.3% 
22 33 55 
78 67 45 
6.77% 8.83% 8.57% 6.1% 
119% 118% 117% 225% 
108% 115% 120% 90% 
122.7% 78.4% 52.2% 23.5% 
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the postwar inflation, the question of appropriate revalua- 
tion of assets was left untouched. (3) The burden of 
corporation tax has become heavier compared with the 
prewar period. (4) The business operation by means of 
borrowed money has been more profitable for management 
because interest on borrowed money is considered as non- 
taxable business expenditure, while dividends are subject 
to taxation. 

Although dividend and profit ratios look higher than 
those in the prewar period, it is only because the capital 
in hand is too small in comparison with the borrowed 


capital. 


6. Foreign Trade 


(1) General survey 

The postwar recovery of Japan’s foreign trade is as 
shown in Table 7. Owing to the world-wide recession since 
Spring, 1951, both export and import trades are suffering 
a decline. The main factors which are preventing the ex- 
pansion of export lie in the import restrictions in the 
Sterling and other areas mainly on the textile products and 
the relatively high price of export goods, and these are 
also the factors checking the increase of imports as well 
as the development of productive activities. 


TABLE 7 


Exports and Imports Value 
(In million dollars) 


Imports 
Exports (A) —— — Excess Imports 
Import by or Exports 
Total (B) aid (C) C/B A—B 
was 173 523 404 17.2% . —349 
258 684 461 67 . 4% —425 
509 904 534 59 . 1% —395 
ee 820 974 361 37.1% —154 
1,354 2,217 180 8.1% —8&62 
Secs 1,273 2,027 5 0.03% —1T53 


Turning to the indexes for quantum of past foreign 
trade, the export and import in 1952 reached 30% and 
54% of the prewar figures respectively, as shown in Table 8. 
In view of the fact that the production index of 1952 was 
bigger than the prewar ones by 36%, this may appear 
difficult to understand, but the reasons for this are: 


TABLE 8 
Indexes for Quantum of Foreign Trade 

Export Import 

1984—19386 Average 100.0 100.0 

1950 29.0 33.1 

1951 np 29.9 47.2 


(1) The figures of prewar exports included the in- 
ternal trade with Korea and Formosa. During the period 
of 1934 to 1936, the trade with these territories comprised 
25% of the total exports and 27% of the total imports. 
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(2) The foreign trade with Far Eastern countries such as 
Manchuria and China formed the considerably greater part 
of foreign trade. For instance, as shown in Table 9, the 
ratio of the trade with China to the total averaged 20% 
in case of exports and 12% in case of imports during the 
period of 1930 to 1939, but it dropped down to around 1% 
in 1951. (38) In the course of the postwar development, 
the light industry, especially the textile industry, showed a 
retard in recovery while production in the heavy and 
chemical industries jumped up rapidly. Nevertheless the 
textile products are still the main line of export, and the 
export of heavy and textile industries products is being 
hindered because of their weakness in competing in the 
world trade. 
TABLE 9 
The Ratio of the Trade with China to the Total 
(in million dollars) 


Total Imports Total Exports to 


Imports from China B/A Exports China D/C 
(A) (B) (C) 
1930—1939 
Average ...... 934 116 12.4% 918 199 21.6% 
229 4 1.6% 77 4 4.6% 
974 40 4.1% 820 20 2.4% 
2,047 22 1.1% 1,355 6 0.4% 


Furthermore, regarding the reason why the recovery 
of export has been slow compared with that of import, it 
must be taken into consideration that imports have been 
eee by the American foreign aid amounting to 2 billion 

ollars. 


(2) Commodities for foreign trade: 
1) Principal export goods 


Table 10 shows the past record of the export of prin- 
cipal goods. This Table reveals a drastic decline in the 
export of textile goods, especially raw silk and cotton 
piece goods, in spite of the fact that before the war, the 
former earned foreign currency worth more than 100 million 
dollars (mainly U.S. dollars) and the latter was main line 
of export. On the other hand, the export of steel has 
increased nearly four times as much as the prewar time, a 
striking contrast to the export of textile goods. 


Looking to the future, Japan must attach more im- 
portance to the export of products of the heavy and chemical 
industries, in measure as the under-developed countries 
become industrialized, but in view of the relatively jigh 
price of goods of this line, the rationalization of these indus- 
tries is the first problem to be solved. 


2) Principal import goods 

See Table 11. The greater part of imports are food- 
stuffs and industrial materials. For instance, the imports 
in 1952 of foodstuffs, and materials for textiles, heavy and 
chemical industries were 32%, 33% and 22% of total im- 
ports respectively. Under the recent export stagnation, 


TABLE 10 
Exports by Principal Commodity 


Name of Unit 

Commodities 
Textile machines & parts thereof ..........-+0+5. Million yen 
Sewing machines & parts thereof ...........+555: = 

Vessels 


Monthly 
Average (A) »» (B) B/A 
1934—1936 1949 1950 1951 1952 
8,968 415 4,223 5,898 8,239 92.0% 
5,729 538 945, 794 770 13.4% 
4,322 1,873 2,086 2,302 2,309 53.4% 
2,687 2,311 903 2,412 2,368 88.1% 
237,422 61,696 92,271 - 90,721 63,142 26.6% 
10,498 3,268 5,395 3,937 2,695 25.7% 
39,280 2,666 16,493 24,778 21,930 55.8% 
361 726 996 1,104 
51,082 37,958 39,605 69,500 65,839 129.0% 
542 588 1,033 800 
34,380 28,365 59,730 84,454 132,003 384.0% 
4,151 8,155 2,292 1,978 
463 299 488 641 
88 286 690 583 
16 20 30 
714 6,069 1,149 1,461 
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TABLE 
Imports by Principal Commodity 
Monthly 
Name of Unit _ Average (A) (B) B/A 
Commodities 1934—1936 1949 1950 1961 1952 
2,390 581 2,769 3,433 2,857 119.5% 
a 103,226 141,901 53,569 150,228 121,194 117.4% 
TS 299 342 132,326 114,528 256,042 399,006 133.3% 
401,369 153,515 69,349 156,808 279,016 69.5% 
Kilol. 411,079 172,602 198,133 391,971 445,190 110.5% 
the curtailment of the import of non-essential goods as well , TABLE 14 
as the establishment of self-sufficient economy are being International Balance of Payment 
strongly urged, but it would be difficult to curtail imports Credit 1950 1951 1952 
drastically without slowing down industrial development and eae 
lowering the standard of living. Total 1,008 2,240 2,284 
3) Distribution of foreign trade by commodities. 646 1,726 1.718 
Distribution of Trade by Commodities 331 331 223 
Export & Import (7) 
7. Price 


ear Export 
1934—36 1950 1951 


Import 
Commodity 1934—36 1950 1951 
Total export or import 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
6.3 5.1 23.3 34.5 24.3 
rude miaterials .. . 2.9 2.8 48.3 43.8 61.7 
Fabricated basic 
manufactures. 19.9 25.7 29.4 17.2 6.6 6.6 
End products ... 60.8 64.4 60.8 9.5 16.1 7.3 
(3) Distribution of foreign trade by areas. 
TABLE 13 
Foreign Trade by Settlement Areas 
In million dollars 
( ures in parentheses are 
percentages to the total 
1951 1952 
U.S. dollar area... 364 302 396 
(47) (24) (31) 
Export Pound sterling area .. 226 563 597 
(29) (43) (46) 
Open a/c area........ 182 433 297 
(24) (33) (23) 
dollar area .... 284 980 955 
(44) (57) (56) 
Import Pound sterling area .. 200 429 532 
(31) (25) (31) 
Open a/c area ........ 161 316 231 
(25) (18) (13) 
(+) U.S. dollar area .... +80 —678 —559 
én Pound sterling area .. +26 +134 + 65 
Import (—) Open a/c area. ...... +21 +117 + 66 


The excess of the~import from the dollar area over 
the export to that area amounts to around 600 million 
dollars. Export to Sterling areas is declining owing to their 
import restrictions, while import from them is increasing. 


roy Japan has an adverse balance of payment with 
them. 


(4) International Balance of Payment. 


Refer to Table 14. The most striking point to be 
noted in this Table is an unfavorable balance in visible 
trade and a favorable balance in invisible trade. The 
greater part of invisible trade (more than 80% in 1952) 
is the temporary dollar income related to the U.S. Armed 
Forces’ expenditures in Japan. In other words, the stagna- 
tion of export has been covered by the special procure- 
ment spendings by the U.S. Forces, a very unsound founda- 
tion for Japan’s economy. 


The price level jumped up owing to the inflation after 
the last war and the boom caused by hostilities in Korea 
after June, 1950, but since Spring, 1951 it has been some- 
what stabilized under the influence of the world-wide re- 
cession. The wholesale price index compiled by the Bank 
of Japan advanced in 1951 342.5 times as much as the 
prewar level and increased by 40% compared with the pre- 
vious year, but the index of 1952 recorded only 2% in- 
crease compared with 1951’s figure. Going into details, 
the fluctuation of textile prices is striking. 

The consumer price has not risen so high as the whole- 
sale price. This is probably because the prices relative 
to services such as ‘Fuel & light’ and ‘Housing’ have been 
kept at a low level. 


TABLE 15 
Wholesale Price Index (Bank of Japan) 


(Figures in parentheses indicate rates of fluctuations compared with 
previous years) 


1934—1936 1946 1950 1961 1952 
All commodities a 16.3 246.8 342.5 (38.8%) 349.4 (2.0%) 
Edible farm products . 1 10.0 210.8 262.4 (24.8%) 290.9 (10.9%) 
15.9 371.1 514.6 (38.7%) 410.4(—20.2%) 
SS ee 1 11.5 212.8 254.7 (19.7%) 322.7 (26.7%) 
Metals & Metal 
1 17.1 189.1 376.0 (98.8%) 365.6 (—-2.8%) 
Building Materials 1 17.3 218.3 321.6 (47.3%) 351.6 (9.3%) 
Cherrical goods ....... 1 26.1 206.3 285.4 (38.3%) 307.0 (7.6%) 
Producer goods ...... 1 16.3 222.1 841.6 (583.8%) 350.7 (2.7%) 
Consumer goods 1 15.4 267.4 325.2 (21.6%) 328.5 (1.0%) 
TABLE 16 
Consumer Price Index (Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office, Tokyo) 
1934—-1936 1947 1950 1951 41982 
1 109.1 219.9 255.5 (16.2%) 266.1 (6.8%) 
1 160.5 266.5 309.4 (16.1%) 315.5 (2.0%) 
Olothing 1 219.0 411.9 467.4 (18.5%) 400.6(—14.3%) 
ere 1 48.2 144.6 163.5 (18.1%) 195.8 (19.8%) 
41.1 87.9 106.3 (21.0%) 113.9 (7.2%) 


(Figures in parentheses are rates of fluctuations compared with 
previous years) 


The question of relatively high price level in Japan 
has been a subject of discussion because it is the main 
factor hindering the expansion of export. For instance, 
the rate of price rise in Japan since the Korean hostilities 
is 50%, but it is only 10% in U.S. and 20% in U.K. To 
solve this problem, every effort has been concentrated on 
the rationalization of basic industries and all other indus- 
tries as well. 
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IN JAPAN 


By Giichi Fukami 
(Professor of Marketing, Hitotsubashi University, Tokyo) 


An American professor of marketing of high repute 
reports that certain prototypes of department stores such 
as Fitz-Alwyne’s assize stalls and Royal Exchange founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham did begin their existence as early 
as 1189 and 1570 respectively. A German authority on 
department stores reports that Georges Vicomte d’Avenel 
was giving evidence to the fact that a certain type of de 
partment store did exist in Paris already in 1725. But, 
such premature flowers did not bear fruits. They did not 
enjoy the perpetual succession which culminated in modern 
department stores. 


In Japan, we can find at least several stores that have 
continued to enjoy perpetual succession since their in- 
auguration in the years between 1611 and 1726 down to 
the present day, and have developed into the advanced types 
of department stores as they are now. 


The following are the names of those mentioned above 
and of some others of later origin: 


Name Year of Inauguration Year of Departmentization 
1662 1908 


The names of department stores in Japan having pre- 
sently more than 1,000 employees are as follows: 


Daimaru (4195) ; 
Kintetsu (1501); 
Mitsukoshi (3796) ; 
Toyoko (1600). 


Daiwa (1053); Hankyu (1842); 
Matsuya (1100); 
Shirokiya (1080) ; 


Isetan (1049); 
Matsuzakaya (4083); 
Takashimaya (3610) ; 


Note: Figures in parenthesis are those of employees. 


_ As regards Mitsukoshi, they adopted a cash-sale system 
in 1673, the very year of their inauguration. In connec- 
tion with this cash-sale system, a story is still in the author’s 
recollection that, in 1866, Charles Digby Harrod, the son 
of the founder of Harrods, London, being struck by the 
fact that West End shops were charging exorbitant prices 
mainly because they were forced by customers to give two 
or three years credit, seized the opportunity by advertising 
in “The Times,” the “Daily Mail Gazette,”’ and other papers 
to the effect that he was prepared to give better value for 
cash than could be obtained from any other shop in London. 
Incidentally, the year 1866 mentioned above is the very 
year of Harrods’ extension into a department store. 


In 1683, Mitsukoshi adopted a price-label system, i.e. 
a system of marking goods in plain figures. They began 
to ask one price for one kind of goods. Shirokiya and 
others followed suit without delay. “‘Marque en chiffres 
connus, et a prix fixe, de toutes les marchandises,”’ one of 
the important mottoes of Aristide Boucicaut, the founder 
of Au Bon Marche, found its realization in Japan by the 
forerunners of department stores about 170 years before 
the foundation of Au Bon Marche. 


Departmental organization was introduced by Mitsu- 
koshi in 1904. To show the years of departmentization of 
some stores just for the sake of comparison, 1899 is the 
year for Whiteley, 1907 that for Selfridge and 1900 that 
for Hermann Tietz, Berlin. 


Ebb and Flow of Japanese Department Stores 


It may easily be imagined that the Japanese ancient 
regime, characterized by the feudal system and a seclu- 
sion policy, fettered the commercial activities of the pioneer- 
ing entrepreneurs of Japanese department stores. In prin- 
ciple, without approval on the part of the authorities con- 
cerned, they could not carry out a progressive business 
policy, nor exhibit their marketing and merchandising 
skill, 


The Meiji Restoration (1868) emancipated them to a 
great extent, but it was not until late in the middle part 
of the Meiji era, i.e. about the beginning of this century, 
that a new start could be made to modernize department 
stores. The closing of World War I marked the beginning 
of their expansion. 


The great earthquake which destroyed and devastated 
the eastern part of Japan including the Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama area in 1923 was the greatest disaster the district 
had ever met. The department stores in Tokyo were no 
exceptions from this disaster. But, such factors as city 
planning carried out immediately thereafter, the extension 
and improvement of traffic services in the capital, the 
construction of store buildings with adequate facilities, 
and the introduction of new and advanced management 
methods, paved the way for the great expansion that fol- 
lowed. Looking back, we might say that out of evil came 
good. 


Terminal stores began to appear between 1931 and 
1934, just to complete the department stores constellation 
amongst the urban system of marketing organization. How- 
ever, cut-throat competition between department stores and 
independent retail stores was gradually assuming the charac- 
ter of a social problem at about this time. In the face of 
these difficulties, Japanese department stores established 
among themselves a so-called self-discipline agreement to 
restrain aggressive trade methods, such as conducting too 
frequent bargain sales, opening ‘circuit’ stores in rural 
towns, or establishing too many branches in distant locali- 
ties. In line with this policy generally recognized and sup- 
ported at that time, government formulated a Commercial 
Association Law and a Department Store Law, which served, 
to a certain extent, to regulate the department store busi- 
ness, 


World War II, a bad dream as it were to all Japanese, 
annihilated all they possessed. Net sales of department 
stores declined from 100 in 1938 to 55 in 1944, and to 29 
in 1946. These figures are significant as showing a pre- 
cipitous drop by about one half toward the end of the 
war, and by about two-thirds during the economic prostra- 
tion which followed it. The indexes of the ratio of depart- 
ment store sales to national income show even worse figures. 
According to these, Japanese department store sales de- 
clined from 100 in 1938 to 31 in 1944, and to 21 in 
1946. A more terrific decline is seen in the sales of textile 
goods. The indexes for these goods dropped from 100 in 
1941 to 31 in 1944, and to 8 in 1946. This was the actual 
picture of textile goods supplies right after the war in 
Japan which once boasted of occupying a leading position 
among the textile goods exporting countries ef the world. 


As an aside it may be observed that Japanese ex- 
perienced their most difficult days in 1946. They were 
really hobbling and tottering in the very daily livelihood, 
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losing their way of living amidst scorched remains and 
gloomy shacks. Food shortage and inflation were imminent 
and drove the people to desperation. 


To almost all Japanese, it was like a dream, a thing 
very hard to believe, that after seven years of difficult 
days they should find themselves not only alive but also 
on the way to recovery as seen by sales of department 
stores, which are nowadays understood to represent the 
purchasing power of the people at large. The economic 
status of Japan has now already recovered at least to 56— 
75 as against 100 prior to the war. 


The following will serve as a summary: 


The War and Japanese Department Store Business as shown by Indexes 


1938 1941 1944 1945 1946 1948 1950 1951 


Sales: 
All Commodities ...... 100 104 55 30 29 36 58 69 
Ratio to National Income 100 84 31 > 21 36 55 74 
100 31 20 x 15 48 56 
gl RR 100 100 56 43 44 60 68 75 
eer 100 93 33 28 31 43 50 57 


Marketing Through Japanese Department Stores 


There were in Japan, according to the interim census 
of business carried out in 1939, 1,930,385 retail establish- 
ments with total sales of 16,408,154,242 Yen. The follow- 
‘ing will show the subdivisional 6 groups of retail types 
under the category mentioned here together with the sales 
thereof: 


Retail Types Number of Enterprises Sales, Millions of Yen 
independent Retail Stores .... 1,198,416 5,423 
Department Stores ............. 203 668 
Producer-Retailers ......... 362,541 R23 
Wholesaler-Retailers .......... 186,906 8,124 
Consumers’ Cooperative Retail 

Stores and the like ........... 35,849 1,182 
Road-Side Traders, Peddlers 


Sales of department stores totaled 668 million Yen, 
and made up 4% of all retail trade. As regards the depart- 
ment stores’ participation in all retail sales, there are more 
recent estimates published by several authorities on the 
subject, registering 5.7% for 1950, and 15% in the case 
of 6 big cities and 5% in the case of other smaller cities. 


Incidentally, as regards the business location of depart- 
ment stores in Japan, the author finds, from the above 
figures, that Prof. Clark’s argument on American depart- 
ment stores does apply also to their Japanese sisters. It 
runs: In spite of the fact that they have done only a small 
proportion of the total retail volume of the country, they 
do an appreciable part of the retail business in the larger 
cities, and they have long been the standard against which 
other stores have measured their own retailing operations. 


And still further, Prof. Nystrom’s conclusion, regarding 
the role department stores play in marketing field, to the 
effect that when a retail type of operation such as a de- 
partment store is established among existing retail stores, 
its sales’ participation percentage will eventually come to 
stay within a certain range of percentages such as 8—10% 
as in the case of .werican department stores, remains still 
fresh in the autho, * memory. 


In late years, customers at first-class department stores 
in Tokyo reportedly number 170,000 or more on a Saturday 
or Sunday at the end of the year. In December, the banner 
month for department stores, they customarily expect 2—3 
million visitors to each store during the month. 
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Population and Department Stores in Japan, 1951 


Purchase by Inhabitants Available Floor Space 

Area per Capita for 100,000 Inhabitants 

ee 7,274 Yen 4,515 Square Meters 
12,638 11,743 
5,396 5,005 
Average of 6 Cities .... 7,159 5,758 
Other Smaller Cities .... 2,848 3,408 
Grand Average ......... 5,252 4,735 


As regards the merchandise lines Japanese department 
stores are handling, the following table will show the com- 
position and percentages thereof. They are of wide variety 
indeed, but are for the main textile goods. As in the case 
of American department stores, Japanese stores are pro- 
minent in the sale of dry goods. 


Japanese Department Store Sales by Merchandise Lines, 1951 


Sales Ratio to 
Merchandise Lines Millions of Yen Total Sales 
Small Wares, Toilet Goods and Novelties 20,703 19.64 
Regular Cost Departments .............. 1,377 1.31 
Mail-Order Business, Canvassing and 


105,423 100 .00 


Of the Japanese consumer’s budget, expenditure for 
provisions occupy 55%, while those for textile goods only 
14%. It is therefore interesting to note that Japanese 
department stores are indeed handling textile goods for the 
most part. 


Operating Results of Japanese Department Stores 
Operating Results of Some Japanese Department Stores 


First Half Year, 1950 
Net Gross Total - Net Depreciation Net 


Store Sales Margin Expense Profit and others Gain 
Millions of Yen 4,064 721 633 87 37 50 

A Per Cent of 
Net Sales 100.0 17.8 15.6 38 0.9 1.2 
B 4,681 801 697 104 51 52 
100.0 17.1 14.9 2.2 .o 1.1 
Cc 931 166 154 12 2 § 
100.0 17.8 16.5 0.3 £26 
D 368 61 49 12 6 6 
100.0 16.9 13.4 3.4 1.6 1.7 


The gross margin ranges from 16.9 to 17.8 per cent 
of sales, total expense from 13.4 to 16.5,-net profit from 
1.3 to 3.4, and net gain from 1.0 to 1.7. These are but 
a few instances, but they demonstrate the general aspect 
of operating results of Japanese department stores. In 
the case of fashion goods, fancy goods and the like, the 
stores will operate on a gross margin higher than _ the 
average, reducing the cost percentage as far as 75%. In 
the case of food and daily necessaries, the gross margin 
will be lower than the average, increasing the cost per- 
centage as far as 89%. 


As regards gross margin, unlike American department 
stores, whose figures are 34.9—35.8% in the case of in- 
dependent stores, and 35.0—35.85% in the case of group 
department stores, the figures for Japanese stores are 
generally supposed to be somewhere around 17%, far lower 
than the American figures. 


Total expense is, in a sense, a source of headache or 
rationalization policy. But, it is really, at the same time, 
a key with which one can open the door to profits. This 
is especially true in this advanced age of cut-throat com- 
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petition. The following are actual figures obtained from 
certain Japanese department stores. 


Analysis of Total Expenses of J Department Stores 


apanese 
First Half Year, 1950 


Per Cent of 


Amount 
Store Items of Fixpenses Millions of Yen 


Net Sales 

A Payroll 348 8.58 
Traveling Expenses 1l 0.29 
Welfare and Education 24 0.61 
Meeting 4 0.11 - 
Advertising and Publicity 69 1.72 
Reception 17 0.42 
Packing Materials 30 0.75 
Repairs 42 1.04 
Communication ll 0.28 
Insurance l 0.05 

Light and Fuels 15 0.39 

Other Unclassified 9 0.24 
Rentals 5 0.13 

Taxes | 39 0.98 

Losses from Bad Debts 0.6 0.01 

Total Expense 633 15.60 

B Payroll - 342 7.34 
General Manager Division 58 1.35 
Secretary Division 136 2.93 
Treasurer Division 85 1.82 
Advertising and Publicity 73 1.51 

Total Expense 694 14.85 

Cc Payroll 74 8.0 

Supplies 17 1.9 
Repairs . 4 0.5 

Taxes and Rates 12 1.3 

Buying and Selling Expenses 32 3.4 

Other Unclassified 12 1.4 

Total Expense 151 16.5 


Total expenses range in this case from 14.85 to 16.5% 
of net sales. As has been said in connection. with the 
gross margin, these are but a few instances, but one may 
well judge conditions surrounding Japanese department store 
operating expenses. 

In contrast with the Japanese figures, American total 
expenses amount to 32.2—34.0% showing a striking dif- 
ference between the two countries. The reasons for this, 
as well as for the difference in gross margin treated above, 


‘may be explained as follows: 


1. The system and methods of calculations are dif- 
ferent. In other words, Japanese stores exclude such items 
as depreciation and interest on invested capital from total 
expense, while American stores include these items, which 
in 1949 were 0.45—0.65 and 1.2—1.25% respectively. 


2. Merchandising policies are different. In other 
words, in the selection of merchandise, American stores 
put more weight on style goods and the like, which neces- 
sarily require more frequent markdowns in the course of 
salesmanship activities, than is the case in Japanese stores. 
Or, American stores put more weight on high-grade mer- 
chandise, expensive to sell, low in turnover and small in 
sales volume, which necessitates a higher gross margin. 


38. The degrees of industrialization in the two coun- 
tries are different. In other words, the United States of 
America is more industrialized than Japan. This funda- 
mental difference in the economic conditions between the 
two countries explains the following facts: In America, 
as compared with Japan, production is more advanced 
through the use of machinery, which reduces -the cost 


remarkably. Mass production is more concentrated in a. 


small area. These circumstances place an additional bur- 
den on distribution. The distribution side of the business 
has to find new markets for the increased output. As a 
logical consequence, the percentage of distribution cost be- 
comes relatively larger than ever against production cost 
even though the actual cost of distribution in money re- 
mains the same. It is said that, in America, the ratio 
between production cost and distribution cost is on an 
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average 41 : 59, while in Japan it is generally understood 
to be on an average 60 : 40. 

Payroll items in Japan are a considerable part of the 
total expenses: 


Independent Department Stores’ in 
America with Sales of 20—50 million 
Dollars BOD 51% 


It is said that the percentage was 40% before the 
war, but is reaching 60%. As a matter of fact, this con- 
stitutes a genuine source of headache on the part of the 
management. We shall come back to this problem later 
once again. 

In the expense analysis of “A’’ department store, the 
item of advertising and publicity comes second in the order 
of the amount spent. It is reported that the cost of 
advertisements inserted in newspapers by department 
stores in Tokyo during September, 1950 amounted to 16 
million Yen, making up 6.7% of the advertisements carried 
by these papers. In the order of the amount spent on 
newspaper advertising, we have the following merchandise 
lines or business lines: 


1. Drugs, chemical and medical instruments. 2, Theatres, 
3. Books. 4. Department stores. 


Present and Future 


Some aspects characterizing Japanese department 
stores today and tomorrow warrant a few words: 


1. Polytype Stores—Japanese department stores are 
now being operated mostly under very able executives. 
Most of these are graduates of universities. Almost every 
leading department store has among its staff several execu- 
tives once sent to U.S.A. and other countries to investigate 
or study the most advanced business types and methods 
that had just come out there. 


Nowadays, Japanese department stores operate not 
cnly the original genuine type of department stores for 
the most part, but also other types of stores. Some of 
these are on a department-store chain basis. Even the 
voluntary chain types or supermarket types are finding 
their domiciles under the roof of department stores. What 
is more, they resort to almost all kinds of sales methods, 
such as mail-order business, instalment selling, canvassing, 
and sales on credit, to obtain an advantage. 


In view of these facts, it may be said that Japanese 


. department stores are, in a sense, really polytype stores, 


if the author be allowed to introduce a new word. 


2. Amusement centers—Questionnaires answered from 
464 men and women in Tokyo once revealed that such 
factors as variety in goods (22.2%), reliability in salesman- 
ship (18.6), reasonable and moderate prices (18.1), con- 
venient location (11.6), ease in shopping (9.0), pleasant 
atmosphere (8.2) and good quality. (8.0) were attracting 
customers to department stores. 


Japanese department stores are attracting not only 
women but also men and children. The argument ad- 
vanced by American professors, “Men dislike crowded aisles 
and slow elevators and do not want to spend as much 
time as women do in shopping’, certainly applies to Japan- 
ese stores to a certain extent, but there can always be 
seen numbers of men and children jostling in these stores 
to the amazement of sightseers from abroad. 


People commonly take to them as to public parks. A. 
recent feature of Japanese department stores is to hold 
frequently various kinds of exhibitions, side-shows and 
other entertainments mostly free of admittance charges. 
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Japanese department stores are, in a sense, amusement 
centers for the Japanese populace at large. , 


3. High Turnover, a Panacea—Japanese department 
store executives are now much concerned in cutting down 
the percentage of payrolls, which amounted to 7.34—8.58 
in 1950. If this proves to be actually impossible, they 
will at least try to satisfy themselves with just shopping 
the increase in the percentage. 


The available space index recovered to 75 in 1951 
as compared with 100 in 1938, while the employees index 
recovered only to 57. This unbalance between space and 
employees will be understood more clearly by stating that, 
while space per employee was 17m2 in 1938, it was 23m? 
in 1951. 


Japanese department store management is very reluc- 
tant to increase the number of employees, who make it a 
rule to demand higher wages through the threat of strike 
at least twice a year, June and December, the months 
when bonuses are distributed. This attitude on the part 
of the management will’ obstruct the expansion of available 
floor space, for the number of square meters per employee 
may become another source of labor disputes. 


Under these circumstances, how will they find their 
way out? The only way is maximum employment of both 
space and employees, by enhancing the rate of stock turn- 
over. 


Incidentally, the payroll of Japanese department store 
employees is far greater than the average, to say nothing 
of government officials. But they are going to gain more 
ground, whilst securing the inch already acquired. Two 
recent labor disputes, at Mitsukoshi and Takashimaya, evi- 
dence this fact to the fullest extent. 


Aristide Boucicaut, the founder of Au Bon Marche, 
increased the turnover rate from, then prevailing, 0.5 to 6. 
The turnover of American department stores was 4.4 in 
1949. Now, Japanese department store leaders are exert- 


JAPAN’S PROMOTION 


The Fifth Trade White Paper reviewing Japan’s trade 
position for calendar year 1952 was issued by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment on June 22, 1953. It reported that a noticeable 
decline in export was registered in 1952, stressed the fact 
that Japan’s trade deficit had been covered by American 
off-shore procurement and army spending which was bound 
to decrease in the coming years, and finally urged that every 
possible means be exploited to increase her exports so as 
to achieve economic stabilization at home. 


The White Paper is composed of four chapters; namely, 
(I) International Balance of Payment and Trade Activities 
in 1952, (II) World Economy and Japanese Trade, (III) 
Foreign Trade and Japanese Economy, and (IV) Conditions 
and Policies of Japanese Trade. A summary is presented 
in the following paragraphs. 


Il. International Payment and Trade in 1952 


During 1952, the total foreign exchange receipts of 
Japan aggregated $2,239-million, or $314-million more than 
her payments of $1,925-million. This favorable balance of 
payment was achieved despite the fact that Japan suffered 
a loss of $429-million and $81-million respectively in her 
visible and invisible trade, owing to the substantial revenue 
realized from American procurement and army spending in 
this country which amounted to $824-million or about 37 per 
cent of Japan’s total receipts in foreign exchange. 
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ing their utmost efforts to increase the turnover from the 
pre-war figure of 8.4 to 20 or 24, 

4. Merchandise Exchange Check (Gutschein), as good 
as Cash in and out of the Store—In 1951, Japanese depart- 
ment stores issued, or more pertinently sold, 2,377 million 
Yen of merchandise exchange check making up 2.26% of 
sales. 

The check is a document by which a store promises 
to deliver any merchandise in hand in exchange therefor 
to an amount designated on the document. As it is only 
convertible into goods in the store, or its affiliated stores, 
issuing the same, the sale of the checks is equivalent to 
the sale of goods, the price of which is being paid in 
advance. In other words, the store holds the goods already 
sold under custody. 

Japanese are rather fond of making presents. It is 
commonly understood to agree more with Japanese etiquette 
to make a present with a check rather than with unveiled 
cash. This seems to be the main reason for the popularity 
of this document among Japanese people. 

At present, Japanese department stores welcome this 
usage, but on the other hand they complain of the high rate 
of local taxes, the maximum of which is fixed presently at 
10%, and of the expenditure involved in printing checks 
and in doing business that follows their sales. They also 
feel a kind of menace in the appearance of gift-checks 
issued by banks free of taxes for the same purposes. Some 
day in the near future, the management of stores will 
have to consider an adjustment between these two kinds 
of checks. 

Leading among new problems are: 1. the adoption 
of a merchandising plan which will stress trade-marked mer- 
chandise, 2. department-store chains, 3. establishment of 
branch stores, notably suburban stores, 4. acquisition of 
stores in other cities, 5. basement stores, 6. leased depart- 
ment, mentioned by Américan professors in connection with 
the present and future status of American department 
stores. 


OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Exchange Receipts & Payments, 1952 
(Unit: US$1-million) 
Classifications Payments Balance 
Invisible Trade 
U.S. Procurement & Army 


Persommel 824 824 
Freight & Insurance, etc. ........... 126 207 —8l 


According to the customs statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance, 1952 was the first year since the end of the war 
to see a drop in value of foreign trade as compared with 
the previous year. Japan’s exports and imports in 1952 both 
showed a decrease of 6% and 1% respectively in value as 
compared with the records of the preceding year. But, on 
the other hand, the quantitative volume of foreign trade 


in 1952 was the highest for the post-war years. The export © 


quantitative index of 100 for 1934-36 scaled up to 31.5 
in 1952 from 29.8 in 1951, and that of import rose to 
53.8 from 47.2. 

The decrease in value against a rising volume of Japan’s 
trade was due to the fact that there was an 11.1 per cent 
decline in export prices and a 13.1 per cent drop in import 
prices during 1952 as compared with the 1951 price level. 

One of the chief factors contributing to the shrinkage 
of Japanese exports was the import restrictions on consump- 
tion goods imposed by British Commonwealth countries, Indo- 
nesia and Argentina. 
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That the high level of imports was maintained was 
due to the comparatively favorable exchange position of 
Japan in 1952, the weakening of prices in the sterling area, 
and also the growing domestic consumption which was 
brought about partly by the U.S. army procurements. 

In prewar days, textiles constituted as much as 52 per 
cent of the entire Japanese exports. After the war, her textile 
exports suffered greatly in face of the development of cotton 
textile industry in India, Egypt and Brazil, 

The textile exports of 1952, which amounted to $445- 
million and 35 per cent of the total export, represented a 
decrease by 25 per cent from the 1951 value. Iron and 
steel products amounting to $340-million were exported, and 
their value was 34 per cent above the 1951 figure. Never- 
theless, such an increase should be considered merely as 
a temporary phenomenon caused by the steel strike in 
U.S.A. during 1952; a radical decline in the export of 
metals in the future was anticipated as Japan’s export 
prices of metals remained rather high. Other advancing 
exports included machinery, foods and chemicals, 


Japan’s Export by Commodity Groups, 1952 
(Unit: US$1-million) 


Average % of 1952 
Commodity 1934-1936 1951 1952 vs. 1951 
soo. 483.4 595.6 445.4 74.8 
Iron & Steel Products .. 76.3 253.7 340.6 134.2 
66.5 106.1 110.1 103.8 
88.2 67.5 99.4 146.6 
27.4 55.2 53.1 96.2 
39.8 36.8 39.9 108.4 
Miscellaneous... 146.8 239.6 184.4 77.0 


—-—- --— —_-- 


1,272.9 94.0 


-_— 


For imports, items which increased their shares in the 
import list included foods, iron ore, coal, oil and machinery. 
Textile raw materials and others dropped in proportion to 
the total import: Food imports in 1952, valued at $536- 
million as compared with $446-million in 1951, accounted 
for 32 per cent of the total imports. The increase was 
due to the larger import of sugar and higher import price 
of rice. 

Japan's Import by Contmodity Groups, 1952 
(Unit: US$1-million) 


Average % of 1952 

Commodity 1934-1936 1951 1952 vs. 1951 
101.1 119.7 184.4 154.1 
11.4 157.2 156.4 99.3 
44.8 92.0 111.2 120.9 
224.8 469.0 418.0 89.3 

38.7 36.9 44.2 119.7 
Fertilizer & Its Materials 23.7 38.1 34.8 91.3 
10.7 58.1 92.5 159.2 
30.8 97.3 127.8 131.3 
17.6 78.6 45.7 5.4 
44.7 57.3 90.6 158.1 
261.4 377.1 337.6 89.5 


II. World Eeonemy and Japanese Trade 


The contraction of foreign trade was not peculiar to 
Japan but rather a worldwide tendency. The total value 
of world exports in 1952 (excluding Communist countries) 
was $73,400-million against $76,500-million in 1951, and 
that of imports, $79,500-million in 1952 as compared with 
$81,300-million in 1951, 

The few countries whose trade value increased in 1952 
over 1951 were Canada (from $4,000-million to $4,700- 


million) and West Germany (from $3,500-million to $4,000- 
million), 
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It was noted that there was an intensification of inter- 
national competition in 1952 as different nations had adopted 
various effective measures to promote their exports, such as: 
(a) Rebate of transaction tax on export commodities 
(West Germany and Italy); (b) Grant of export credits 
on longer terms than those in Japan (West Germany and 
Britain); (c) Conducting monopolistic trade with for- 
eign countries (Belgian Steel Syndicate); (d) European 
Coal and Steel Pool; (e) Multilateral account settlement 
through the European Payment Union with the participa- 
tion of certain Southeast Asiatic countries. 


In this connection, Japan was at a very disadvantageous 
position. The mooted participation of Central and South 
American countries in the European Payment Union, if 
realized, would further handicap the Japanese trade posi- 
tion. Japan must seek to solve these problems through 
international negotiations. 


Ill. Foreign Trade and Japanese Economy 


The slight slump of exports in 1952 has caused serious 
repercussions in Japan’s domestic economy, with the heaviest 
blow sustained by her textile, rubber, lumber and chemical 
industries. Excessive plant expansion and over-accumula- 
tion of imported raw materials at peak prices during the 
early stage of the Korean War were among the chief factors 
that brought about the present business recession in Japan. 

That a superficial stability in economy was somehow 
maintained in 1952 was due to the following three factors: 
(a) the American procurement order amounting to $300- 
million for the year; (b) the rise of real wages by 25 
per cent from the 1950 level boosting domestic purchasing 
power and thus creating additional demand for consumption 
goods; and (c) the increased supply of investment fund 
and working capital through private and governmental chan- 
nels (Y727-billion in 1952 vs. Y632-billion in 1951). 

Nevertheless, the White Paper admonished that none 
of the three factors could be relied upon to avoid a serious 
economic crisis without first solving the vital problem of 
increasing exports. The procurement order would inevitably 
decline with the conclusion of an armistice in Korea. The 
rise of wages and salaries, on the other hand, was largely 
a result of the Korean War boom in 1950/51, and could 
not be maintained once business should face real depression. 
And lastly, there was a certain limit to the supply of capital 
funds, and the inflationary effect therefrom has already 
driven the domestic price level from 107.8 in 1950 to 152.5 
in 1952 (with April-June, 1950 as the base). 

Furthermore, there are other weak spots in Japanese 
economy. The manufacturing employment index which rose 
from 99.9 in 1950 to 106.2 in 1951, slipped back to 105.2 
in 1952 as Japan’s exports turned downward. The unem- 
ployment index, on the other hand, which dropped to 83.5 
in 1951 from 94.2 of the preceding year, soared up to 100.6 
in 1952 (all with April-June, 1950 as the base). Higher 
price level and rising wages would hamper the effort to cut 
down Japan’s export prices, while the financial weakness 
and physical smallness of Japanese trade firms pose other 
obstacles to improve Japan’s trade position. 

The White Paper admitted that whatever past efforts 
to restore the foreign trade back to normal situation had 
been short of success. It warned that should Japan fail 
to increase her exports in the immediate future, she would 
be forced to cut down her imports in order to balance her 
trade. Unfortunately, there was little room for import 
slash as over 84 per cent of her total import, as in 1952, 
was composed of foods and essential industrial raw materials. 
Curtailment of such imports could result in catastrophic 
decline in industrial activities, lowering of national living 
standard as well as growth of unemployment. In other 


(Continued on page 516) 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Rice on the Wing 


Rice is the lifeblood of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
an attribute which applies to both producer and consumer. 
Foolproof statistics as to China’s capacity of production 
still are missing. But there seems no doubt that China 
is the largest purveyor of rice, and certainly the largest 
consumer. For decades past Cathay actually imported huge 
quantities of rice from Indochina, Siam and Burma, from 
which districts freight was cheaper than from say Szechuen 
Province to Nanking or Shanghai. The current Red Ad- 
ministration has accomplished the feat of not only inhibit- 
ing foreign imports into China of rice; but, on the con- 
trary, the Communists have exported sizable quantities to 
India. How they did it is difficult to perceive from here. 
I have heard of two possibilities: (a) the Reds ignore 
the cost of transporting grains within China; (b) the egress 
of rice from that country probably means that rations with- 
in have to be shortened. I also hear that the present Ad- 
ministration plans to double the harvests of agricultural 
products of China within say a generation. As a careful 
observer for decades I have come to the conclusion that 
such a feat could be accomplished only under modern 
methods of planting, manuring and harvesting. Mechaniza- 
tion, especially in rice fields, appears to be impossible, as 
long as paddy fields in China are so infinitesimal in size. 
The already tiny parcels of ground are losing a fair per- 
centage through needful bordering off from neighboring 
fields; they have further lost in area through the existence 
of family graves. Therefore, it would appear to the theorist 
that, unless rice fields can be made sizable through co- 
operative working of the ground, mechanization and effi- 
ciency can hardly be enhanced. Whether the masses of 
China’s peasants will agree to pool the good earth remains 
to be seen. In the 1920ies the average acreage worked 
by the Chinese peasant fluctuated between 3 and 4 acres, 
as compared to 170 acres owned averagely by the American 
farmer. Even assuming that every peasant family in China 
recently obtained one more acre under the land reform 
project, its holding still is too small for mechanization and 
operating as one good-sized lot. 


A Revolution on the Paddies 


The excellent Weekly ‘“Barron’s’” brings under the 
title “Rice on the Wing’ a very interesting essay from 
the pen of Oliver Carlson. An extract of the article follows 
herewith. Men’s oldest, largest and most back-breaking grain 
crop has sprouted wings and taken to the air in California, the 
great rice bowl. American know-how and ingenuity have 
pulled the Californian rice farmer out of the mud and 
muck of his rice paddies and sent him roaring above his 
fields to seed, fertilize, weed and pest-control his crops. 


The “flying farmer’? has become commonplace in the 
rice bowl, representing a basic revolution in farming men’s 
oldest cereal crop. But the revolution in rice productions 
does not apply merely to the farmers in California, Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and the Carolinas. Its impact during 
the coming few decades will be still more important to 
the rest of the world. Possibly it might shift the center 
of world rice production from the Asiatic mainland to 
Australia, Africa and South America. More important still, 
it holds forth a promise that rice famines—so common 


in the overpopulated Orient—may soon be a thing of the 


past. 


Mechanization of rice culture . 


With mechanization, California rice farmers have cut 
the number of man-hours needed to produce an acre of 
rice by 98%. Japan needs an average of 900 man-hours, 
and the remainder of the Orient about 1,000 man-hours 
to produce an acre of rice. California now are raising 
the same amount with less than 15 man-hours. Besides. 
the yield is higher and the quality is better, 

Very much less labor is now required to cultivate 
and harvest rice; less populous districts can now success- 
fully engage in rice production. The two-acre unit of 
production, so commonplace in Asia, can be replaced by 
thousands of acres. The living standards of rice farmers 
can be raised many fold without any need to advance the 
price of rice. And mechanization of rice cultures should 
do away with the need of employing masses of laborers. 
The “stoop labor’ and bent backs, wading ancle deep in 
mud to plant, weed and harvest the rice, have already 
disappeared from California. Mechanization will in the 
near future have removed the stigma so long attached 
to both rice and cotton farming. 

The heart of California’s rice bowl consists of what 
were useless lands only 20 years ago. It fans northwest for 
a full hundred miles from the state capital along the 
lowlands of the Sacramento and American rivers and their 
tributaries. On the banks of these two historic rivers. 
where gold miners, adventurers and gamblers struggled, 
fought and died a hundred years ago, lie the prosperous 
farms of the men who put rice on the wings. The Cali- 
fornia rice farmers use gasoline and diesel-powered machines 
to plow, harrow and cultivate their rice fields; but they now 
sow their rice seed from airplanes. In this manner a single 
operator can plant from 350 to 500 acres in one day. This 
revolutionary procedure was perfected just before world 


war II. By now every rice grower in California adheres to 


this method. 

The individual farmers do not own the airplanes; nor 
do they operate them. They merely hire the planes, pay- 
ing a fee for each acre sown. The seed is first soaked 
until it starts to germinate. It is seeded from the air, 
as the plane flies slowly only a few feet over the prepared 
fields. No transplanting is necessary, a factor which means 
a tremendous saving in time. Less than 50 planes are 
used to seed the nearly 300,000 acres of rice lands in 
California, and the whole procedure is accomplished in less 
than 6 weeks’ time during the months of April and May. 
Though Californian fields. need fertilization, no human 
offal, cow, sheep or chicken manure is used. Commercial 
fertilizers—usually sulphate of ammonia—is_ used, same 
being applied also by planes. 

One of the most recent innovations is to use airplanes 
for pest and weed controls. The chemical weed and pest 
killers are sprayed over the fields at regular intervals during 
the growing season with excellent results. Harvesting also 
is done by machine. Some of the largest harvesters will 
cut and thrash as much as 1,800 sacks of 100 pounds each 
in a single day. The commercial dryers, which: are either 
owned by farm co-operatives or by mercantile concerns, 
make it possible to control the moisture contents of the 
rice, thus giving it the highest milling quality. The State 
of California has a thorough system of inspection and 
control over all rice grown there, thus being able to protect 
both the farmer, the miller and the ultimate consumer. 
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About 95% of the Californian rice farmers are Ameri- 
eans of Irish, German, Scandinavian descent; their number 
of farms in California is about 1,000. While the majority 
own rice lands measuring from 40 to 200 acres, there are 
some owning as many as 2,000 to 5,000 acres of rice lands. 

No large labor force is now needed. But skilled 
tractormen are in good demand. These latter are paid for 
on 8-hour day at $16 to $20 per diem. For over-time they 
get 50% more wages. The pilots who fly the planes earn 
about $50 a day. Firms producing rice-machinery in this 
country get many inquiries from abroad. Several success- 
ful installations have been made in Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, 
Equador and the Philippine Islands. Barring another war, 
it seems that there will be a continued trend in many 
toreign countries for mechanization of rice farming and 
handling methods. West Africa has taken an active in- 
terest in mechanized rice farming, and so has Brazil. Cali- 
fornia’s rice bowl may be adding a significant chapter 
of world history, as did its adventurous forebears of 1849, 
when the gold rush was on. 


New Fashions in Motor Cars 


As usual, all auto manufacturers are now busily and 
secretly engaged in readying the auto models for 1954. 
“U.S. News & World Report’ lifts the veil of secrecy in 
@ copy righted article, from which the following particulars 
are gleaned. Generally, auto bodies will be longer and 
lower with sleeker lines. Stronger engines will be supplied. 
More push-button gadgets, more power steering, more auto- 
matic transmissions and air-conditioning will be the rule 
of the coming year’s models. z 

The majority of new cars will step up power, to the 
extent of averagely 15%. Hudson will be the first model ap- 
pearing in September in showrooms. Ford and Mercury 
will be equipped with new engines, designed for more horse 
power. Transmissions are being improved and made more 
automatic; there will mostly be optional equipment at an 
extra cost of $200. 


Power steering and power brakes will show up in larger 
numbers; demand for these improvements increases as 
horsepower goes up. Usually power steering will cost the 
buyer $150 and more extra, while power brakes will cost 
an extra of $40 to $50. 

The new car styling will show as one of the features 
0. “wrapped around” windshield that increases the drivers’ 
field of vision and adds to the smartness of body lines. 
European influence is evident in the lower bodies and 
in such optional equipment as wire wheels and a spare 
tire mount behind the trunk. Air conditioning is offered 
more generally. As one unit costs $600, this recent con- 
venience will be met with only in cars in the higher price 
ranges. 


Chrysler is to introduce its new models. in late 
October. All makes, except Plymouth, will have higher 
horsepower. The 235-horsepower engine in the dearest 
Chrysler will probably be the most powerful engine in the 
entire industry. Chrysler car designs are to be altered 
sharply, inside and outside. Their fully automatic trans- 
mission, now confined to the most expensive models, seems 
almost certain to appear on all its cars. 

General Motors is scheduling its first public showing 
in December, or early January. Chevrolet and Pontiac 
are expected to show the fewest changes. Prospects are 
that new V8 engines, in the works for both of these makes, 
will not be ready in time to switch to the new models. 
But real big changes will be made in the Cadillac, Buick 
and Oldsmobile, all of which will appear with completely 
re-designed bodies, longer and lower. Besides, the new 
Cadillac is expected to have sharp projections on its front 
end, more distinctive rear fins and straight-line fenders. 
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Ford Motor Co. is making big increases in power 
in two of its products. The new engine for the Ford, a 
V-8 overhead valve type, will develop 125 horsepower in- 
stead of the present 110. Mercury’s engine, of similar 
type, will step up horsepower from 125 to 145. Expected 
in December-January. 

Nash will bring out a small and cheap car. Kayser 
will introduce a sports model. Studebaker will introduce 
the 1954 version of its European-styled cars. Packard will 
increase power and change its styling. 


Items of General Interest 


The nation is geared to a recession; however, same 
is slow to come. Actually there are signs to the contrary. 
Employment in America in August was at a record high 
of 63,408,000, according to the Commerce Dept. Unem- 
ployment was at a record postwar low of 1,240,000. Out- 
put of paper board now is 13% higher than a year ago 
and factories are working at 98%% of capacity. Paper- 
board is considered an index of general production because 
it is employed so generally for packaging. 

Rise in hourly pay of workers wages seems to be 
an annual affair. The only trade that cut wage scales 
slightly during the pasi two years (about 7 cents) was 
textile mills in the North, due to the severe crisis there. 
Here are some figures giving particulars regarding, hourly 
wage increases since end of world war II (1945): 


As regards coal miners and railroad workers, both are 
most likely to come forward very soon with renewed de- 
mands for wage increases, so that the latter two items are 
not yet final. 


A great chemical triumph has been achieved through 
the first production of synthetic sugar. The success has 
been achieved by Dr. Raymond U. Lemieux, a Canadian, 
83, and Dr. George Huber, 25, a Swiss, both working for 
the National Research Council of Canada. Many chemists 
of renown have tried to create artificial sugar, but have 
not succeeded. Since beet or cane sugar is so abundant 
and cheap, the new find cannot become commercially use- 
ful. But it may be possible to put radioactive atoms into 
synthetic sugar, feed it to humans and solve some secrets 
of how the human body uses this chemical of life. It took 
the chemists only three months experiments to produce 
artificial sugar. 


American Tobacco Co. has had its largest sales in 
1952, namely $1,065,738,000. The company’s sales in- 
creased 245% between 1940 and 1952. It manufactures 
more than half-a-billion cigarettes every day, its brands 
being Lucky Strike, Pall Mall and Herbert Tareyton, apart 
from three popular brands of cigars. In 1952 American 
Tobacco disbursed $575,089,000 for revenue stamps and 
taxes. It has regularly paid dividends during the 50 years 
of its establishment in its present form. There are 8,000 
preferred and 75,000 common shareholders, according to 
Forbes Magazine. Much of the concern’s success is due 
to its extensive research enterprises. With its affiliates 
it maintains about 20,000 full-time employees. Naturally, 
American Tobacco is a stupendous advertiser; yet, the cost 
of publicity works out at only one-third of a cent per 
package of 20 cigarettes. Similar to Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, American Tobacco has confined its 17 directors 
to active executives of the company, devoting their entire. 
time to its management. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEW 


TAIWAN’S TEA INDUSTRY 


The plantation of tea in Taiwan first started at Taipei 
about 135 years ago when farmers raised tea for their 
own use. It could not then be regarded as an industry. 
They merely utilized some undeveloped land around their 
dwellings for tea plantation in an unsystematic way. The 
unexpected good result of their tea plantation, however, had 
attracted the attention of certain people, who began to 
make it as their auxiliary jobs. Since then more and 
more tea had been gradually planted, and 25 years later 
the quantity produced was found not only sufficient for 
home consumption but also for export. 


In 1865 Mr. John Dodd, from Britain, who had come 
to Taiwan to conduct a survey on the production of cam- 
phor, took great interest in Taiwan tea. In the following 
year, he brought over from “An Hsi” of Fukien province 
large quantity of tea seeds and seedlings for distribution 
to various farmers. and at the same time granted them 
loans to encourage them to plant as much tea as possible. 


~The work done by John Dodd had great effect on the 


production of tea here, and ever since then Taiwan tea had 
emerged as a great enterprise. In 1867 he made a ship- 
ment of Oolong tea to Macao as a trial sale, which attained 
an unexpected good reputation. He, therefore, went a step 
further in the promotion of Taiwan tea enterprise by 
establishing in Taipei a tea factory, which marked the 
commencement of refined tea manufacture in Taiwan. 


In 1869 John Dodd shipped to New York 213,100 cat- 
ties (1 catty equal to 1-1/3 lb) of Oolong tea and branded 
them as “Formosan Tea’”’, marking the first export of Tai- 
wan tea to America. Thereafter many foreign merchants 
came to Taiwan to collect tea on the spot, and export busi- 
ness of tea has since become very prosperous and has 
developed very rapidly. 


The world economic depression in 1920 struck the 
Taiwan tea industry a severe blow. The export of Oolong 
tea had sharply declined; and, at the same time, tea pro- 
ducing countries such as India, Ceylon, Java, etc. had 
made substantial improvements in the techniques of tea 
manufacture, with the result that the black tea produced 
by them was widely welcome by the American and British 
consumers, thus causing the Oolong tea to lose its good 
market hitherto enjoyed. Confronted with this critical 
situation, the Japanese authorities decided to revive the 
tea industry; they invested enormous funds to aid the tea 
producers, to improve tea species, to cultivate tea gardens 
on a large scale and finally to establish tea factories with 
new modern machines. After 1928 the products of Nippon 
Takushioku Nolin Kabusiki Kaisha began to compete 
gradually in both the American and British markets with 
those of India and Ceylon. 


Tea production in Taiwan had again suffered great 
damage after the outbreak of Pacific War in World War II, 
and its business was then considerably depressed. Since 
the restoration of Taiwan to the Republic of China, due 
to the encouragement by the Government and the exertion 
of both public and private bodies, the preliminary work 
of tea revival had been completed within a period of only 
a few years, and the volume of tea export showed an 
increase of from 6,000,000 lbs. in 1946 to 28,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1949. Although in 1951 there was a slump in its busi- 
negs, an increase was ‘again registered in last year’s record. 
On account of the unremitting efforts on tea farms and 
the increase of yield per hectare, followed by the increase 
of tea farmers’ receipts, an impetus was given to tea pro- 
duction in Taiwan. 


Tea occupies 5th position among all. the principal agri- 
cultural products in Taiwan, representing 2% of their total 


value. However, since over 94% of Taiwan tea is exported 
for foreign consumption, it is only second to sugar as 
far as its proportion of export sales to production is con- 
cerned. From the export statistics of Taiwan for the last 
50 years, tea at one time constituted as much as 46% of 
the total export value, which has gradually decreased to 
less than 10% owing to the increasing sugar export. 
Nevertheless, it is still considered as an important source 
of foreign exchange for Taiwan, for instance, the export of 
tea in 1951 amounted to 10,595,084 kilograms (1 kg. = 2.2 
lbs) and yielded US$6,600,000 to the Government. 


* * 


At present, among all Taiwan teas peculiar significance 
should be attached to Black tea, Oolong tea, Pouchong tea 
and Green tea. Taiwan has now perfected their fermenting 
process to produce Black tea of the finest quality and most 
tempting fragrance. Everything from the picking of tea 
plants through the four important processes of withering, 
rolling, fermenting and firing, is done with the utmost 
care. 


Few teas in the world have the rare and delicate flavor 
of Oolong tea, which is grown under the finest conditions 
for producing choice teas—on sunny slopes of high moun- 
tain terraces that are swept by warm and moist breezes 
and baked by the tropical sun. 


Pouchong tea is the typical Formosan tea. It is scented 
with the delicate fragrance of Jasmine, which contains a 
comparatively small amount of stimulant and is therefore 
an excellent beverage. This tea has been much appreciated 
by people in the southern part of China, South Sea Islands 
and North-Eastern part of China. 


Green tea is a comparatively recent addition to the 
tea industry in Taiwan, but to-day it actually leads all 
the rest in foreign markets. It first appeared during World 
War II but shortly vanished from sight due to the limited 
technique and experience of Formosan manufacturers. In 
1950 it was reactivated with collaboration of the technique 
of the mainlanders and the modern equipment here. This 
being so, its production to-day is almost similar to the 
same tea produced on the mainland in respect of flavor, 
scent and color. 


As regards the general characteristics of the industry, 
mention may first be made about its manufacturing. It 
consists of preliminary and refining processes differing 
with various classes of tea. Except for Oolong and Pou- 
chong for which hand labour is still required, other brands, 
Black and Green teas, are entirely manufactured by means 
of machinery. 


Secondly, for production and sales the industry de- 
pends upon the international market, as people here cannot 
formulate their plans for the industry independently by 
themselves. Buyers in Europe and America buy tea from 
Taiwan in small lots and in various grades. They blend 
their teas and pack them in their own labels. Each brand 
has its own flavor. Some buyers prefer high grade and 
others only buy medium or low grades to suit their re- 
quirement for blending purposes and for bringing the cost 
down to their own brands. 


At the beginning tea farms in Taiwan were cultivated 
by private individuals, but later, in view of the success 
achieved on centralized tea organizations in Java and India, 
cooperative associations for tea were organized. The area 
of organized farms is about 50 to 100 hectares each and 
tea trees are mostly planted on hilly slopes where plantation 
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on extensive scale is rather difficult. Organized farming, 
however, occupies only one-fourth of the total tea farms, 
most of which are still privately-owned. 


The tea gardens are practically confined to the middle 
and northern parts of the Island, in the districts of Taipei, 
Hsin-Chu, Tao-Yuan and Miao-Li, which hold over 90% 
of the aggregate tea farms in Taiwan. The reason for 
their concentration in these areas is due to the fact that 
(1) the northern part of Taiwan is the place where modern 
tea industry originated, having its historical background; 
(2) in the north there is no prolonged dry season affecting 
tea growth; (3) the contour in the north is rather hilly, 
good for irrigation; and (4) the soil there is of acetic red 
kind, suitable for tea planting. 


There are numerous kinds of tea in Taiwan, which 


differ in the method of manufacture rather than in species: 


they vary, therefore, according to their make, e.g., Green 
tea, made without going through any process of fermenta- 
tion, Black tea, the major portion of which go through the 
process of fermentation, and Oolong tea, only a part thereof 
made with fermentation process. All these represent the 
principal kinds of teas produced in Taiwan. 


Owing to warm climate and abundant rainfall in Tai- 
wan the harvest of tea or “the picking of tea leaves’’ 


extends to quite a lengthy period in a year. For early 
Kind 

Oolong Pouchong 
Year Tea Tea 
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The following table shows tea productions during the 
past 12 years:— 


Unit: Kg. 
Annual Production Yield of 

Year Plantation of Fresh Fresh Tea 

Acreage Tea Leaves Leaves per Hectare 

Hectare Kg. Kg. 
| 44,762.87 11,500,447 272 
BUGS 42,836.66 11,585,462 287 
39,570.70 7,919,510 218 
1944 Pi 35,133.06 4,282,489 142 
Sa 34,255.27 1,430,326 61 
39,489 .26 7,445,981 235 
40,231.38 8,452,154 256 
42,704.04 10,502,292 294 
| 44,119.55 11,582,176 305 


As already stated above 94% of the total tea produc- 
tion is destined for export. The first official record of 
Taiwan tea export is found in Customs Returns of Tamshui 
Customs for the year 1865, when 180,728 lbs. were exported. 
In effect, tea export from Taiwan can only be regarded as 
having commenced in 1869 when a consignment of 17,719,278 
lbs. was shipped to New York. Except during the Pacific 
War in World War II when tea export was practically at 
a standstill, the annual exports in other years ranged from 
13,224,000 to 22,040,000 lbs. Since the restoration of Tai- 
wan to the Republic of China, tea export reached its un- 
precedented highest record in 1949 but it dropped off 
sharply in 1950 and improved somewhat in 1951. The 
following table shows tea exports for the past 12 years:— 


Unit: Lb. 
Black Green Other 

Tea Tea Teas Total 
7,784,737 15 44,669 18,780,442 
6,692,798 —- 516,868 17,385,396 
5,528,785 26 635,990 17,321,131 
7,263,600 — — 23,438,178 
9,781 — - 62,057 
4,243,133 159,282 7,695,566 
5,115,904 906,044 12,433,021 
8,806,547 ~— 3,096,470 18,911,047 
16,723,982 2,632,760 4,666,446 32,364,967 
8,817,784 2,167,175 2,506,593 16,476,593 
8,765,673 5,486,997 2,841,682 20,341,863 
893,263 13,529,343 3,097,703 20,854,412 
80,645,987 23,816,316 18,471,747 206,064,673 


harvest it commences in the latter part of March, but or- 
dinarily it begins from the middle of April and ends in 
the middle of November, there being 12 to 13 pickings a 
year and sometimes as many as 15 to 16 times. The 
spring tea season covers the period from March to the 
middle of May; summer season, from the latter part of 
May to the middle of August; autumn season, from the 
latter part of August to the middle of October; and from 
October onwards it is the winter season, in which the pro- 
duction is insignificantly small and very little plucking is 
made for fear of affecting adversely the growth of tea 
leaves in next spring. The spring yield usually represents 
30% to 35% of the total annual production; the summer, 
about 45% to 50%; and the autumn 20% to 25%. 


Under the Japanese administration, the cost of 1 catty 
of rice was equal to 14%—2 catties of fresh tea leaf. To- 
day, it is about the same. It is impossible to make an 
accurate assessment of the cost of fresh. tea leaf, which 
varies with different plantations, different fertility of the 
soil and productivity of different species of tea plants. 
NT$1.20 per catty of fresh tea leaves in plantation should 
yield fair returns to the growers. NT$1.30 per catty was 
the price of last year and NT$1.50 per catty was prevailing 
at the beginning of the season this year. 


The international market for Taiwan tea may roughly 
be stated as follows :— 


1.—Oolong tea is mostly exported to America, next to 
Britain and Canada and some to Germany and Australia. 
2. Pouchong tea has found its best market in the Far 
East, in different places of South Sea Islands—with plain 
Pouchong tea to Thailand and Malaya and scented Pouchong 
tea (mixed with Jasmin flowers) to Java. In recent years, 
export sales of Pouchong tea were also extended to North 
China and North-East China via Hongkong and in the year 
before last new market was opened in Ryukyu Islands. 
3. High-class Black tea is mostly exported to America, next 
to Great Britain, Australia and Europe. The BOP, OP 
and P varieties are exported to countries in the Near East, 
such as Iran, Syria and Iraq. The market for Taiwan tea 
gained prominence in South America during the past two 
years, with Chile and Argentine as the principal buyers, 
OP kind being chiefly dealt in. 4. Green tea by name 
of “Chen Mei” has a most active market in North Africa, 
in the countries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Egypt with 
Casablanca as the principal importing port. 


The following table gives details of Taiwan tea export 
sales during the past 8 years (1950-1952) :— 
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3 ss =| 38 
= Taipei is the center of Formosa’s tea trade, and all 
tea is shipped from-the port of Keelung. In trading the 
5 al “ tea grower sells either direct to the refiner or through a 
ce Re broker, after which the tea reaches the exporters’ hands. 7 
88 | | $25 | There are at present 7 active tea exporters in Taipei, 
~ agi wads viz.. Robert Anderson & Co., Ltd., Formosa Associated 
Tea Corporation, Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., Kim Kee 
- Tea Co., Olivier-Chine, S.A., Taiwan Tea Corporation and 
73 | United Exporters Ltd. 
~ As regards the price of Taiwan tea, let us take the 
- = sata year 1951 for illustration. At the beginning of the spring 
season, it was worth NT$0.70 per Taiwan Catty (1 Taiwan 
| SS % Catty=.60 kilogram) and then’ gradually increased to 
NT$$1.20. It dropped a little in the summer season, but 
or 3. > went up again in autumn to NT$1.40; thus the average 
“ price for the year was as high as NT$0.95 per Taiwan 
= = market. When a comparatively large order is received from 
o es abroad, competition becomes keen in collecting tea as soon 
| as the relative L/C has arrived. Its price will accordingly 
rise continually to such a level as to make the export 
REGS impossible, and this will then force down the price. It 
- goes on recurrently, and has very unfavourable influence 
| on both the tea farmers and the tea dealers, as owing to 
o % S 6% ~ 8 Be keen competition and consequent rough pickings and in- 
2 ferior quality, the purchasers abroad may eventually refuse 
to accept the consignment. It is therefore deemed ad- 
‘a visable to have the price of fresh tea leaves stabilized at 
| a reasonable level so that every one in the industry may 
45 make a reasonable profit without hampering the trade. 
Turning to the sale price of export, let us take the 
z ian record of 1951, f.o.b, Keelung price, as basis, and we have 
| | $88! 125/183 2 the following averages :— 
oan on Oolong tea (medium quality) .............. 0.36 approx. ,, 
3 Oolong tea (high quality) ...............65. 0.60 approx. ,, 
To sell 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds of Taiwan Black 
G2 ol og 3S ox tea is not difficult, provided its selling price is not higher 
than its world market price. Four months ago common 
 . Indian Black was sold in New York at as low as US$0.25 
per lb, ex-warehouse New York. Recently, however, same 
grade of tea has been sold at as high as US$0.40 per lb. 
= o " we C & F New York. The cheapest African Black is worth 
" around US$0.388. This indicates that Taiwan still has some 
| r te Bi il 1 of 122 chance to sell its BOP and OP to America this year. 
in o = 
oe IMPORT: Umbrellas, torch lights and_ bulbs, 
2” 9 on enamelware, braces, belts, linen-cottons, lace edge, 
~) hurrican lanterns, pullovers, textiles, handkerchiefs, iron § 
sheets, iron beds, nets, shoes all kinds, hosiery, woollen ? 
iB oi 3 a oO aluminium ware, cotton piece goods, shirts, earthenware, § 
‘3 ght: Chinese embroideries, brushes, gas lights and lamps in ; 
groundnuts, tin ore, palm kernels, rubber, hides & skins, ? 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known veusels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH trp! AFRICA @ Only 6% hours non-stop from Hong Kong to 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. speedy Super-6 Cippest. 
@ Giant, dependable Super-6 Clippers are the 
‘Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading newest and the fastest airliners in Pan 
To 7 American’s world-wide fleet. 


West African Destinations 
@ Pressurized, air-conditioned, sound-proofed 


To for your extra comfort. Big lounge-chair seats. 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA @ Superb meals, cocktails and wine. Service that 
Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels anticipates your every com fort. 


TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of bh month 
st ie @ The priceless knowledge that you are flying 


Refrigerated cargo space, carge oil tanks, on the World’s Most Experienced Airline. 
and strengroom compartments available e Three flights weekly | 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(ineiuding BALI) 


Specia) Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 
Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports — 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia. 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos 


Aires, Amsterdam 


| WORLD’S MOST 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FA NV AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by *Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Pan American VT orid Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liahiliry 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. — 


For reservations, call Your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORP. NEW BUILDING 
IN OSAKA 


The Hongkong and 
Bank.ng Corp. have 
another new 


Shanghai 
constructed 
building, this time 
in Osaka, Japan. The building 
in which the pranch of the Bank 
is located was officially opened on 5th 
October. At the occasion of the open- 
ing, the ‘Mainichi’, Osaka’s leading 
newspaper, published on 5th October 
the tollowing article which gives in- 
teresting intormation on the history 
of the Bank in Japan. Following is 
an extract of the article of the 
‘Mainichi’: 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, whose new building 
in Osaka is being opened today, was 
founded in 1864 with its Head Oftice 
in the British Colony of Hongkong and 
with Branches in China, the Far East 
and London. On 28th July 1867 the 
Bank opened its first office in Japan 
at Yokohama and shortly afterwards 
another office was opened at Kobe. 
Both these Branches enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of issuing their own bank notes. 
in 1886 Messrs. Browne and Co. at 
Nagasaki were appointed as the Bank’s 
agents in that city and held this ap- 
pointment until about the end of the 
century when the Bank opened its own 
branch there. Mr, C, M. Birnie who 
was in charge of Messrs. Browne & 
Co.’s office at Nagasaki in 1886 is still 
in Japan and resides at Hakone. The 
branch at Nagasaki was closed in the 
1920s and a branch was opened at 
Tokyo about the same time. The local 
Head Office was at Yokohama until 
the disastrous earthquake of 1923 when 
it was removed to Kobe. Since the 
last war the main office for Japan has 
been in Tokyo. The Osaka office was 
opened in August 1951 and until now 
has been in somewhat cramped quar- 
ters far from the financial centre of 
the town. By moving into new and 
commodious quarters in Midosuji the 
Bank will be in a position to render 
far better service to its clientele. The 
new building, besides providing excel- 
lent accommodation for the Bank, has 
two floors of office accommodation 
which have already been fully let. 
The building which is completely up- 
to-date is airconditioned throughout. 
It was designed by Messrs. Palmer and 
Turner of Hongkong and- was erected 
under the supervision of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. (Japan) Ltd. 
who were also. responsible for the 
engineering construction. gen- 
cral contractors were Messrs, Takenaka 
Komuten K.K, 

The Bank is in a unique position 
to serve its clients since, besides having 
offices in most important centres in 
the East and Far East, it has its own 
offices in London, Paris, Hamburg, 


New York and San _ Francisco. The 
Head Office is in Hongkong. The 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
is the Hon. C, Blaker M.C., of Messrs. 
Gilman & Co, Ltd. Hongkong, and the 
Chief Manager is the Hon, Michael W. 
Turner, 


In the absence on leave of Mr. G. 
H, Stacey who is Manager for the 
Japan branches of the Bank, the new 
building is being opened by Mrs. S. 
W. P. Perry whose husband was 
transferred from the Bank’s Branch 
in Bangkok last February to take Mr. 
Stacey’s place during the latter’s ab- 
sence. Mr. G. G. Waller who was 
the Bank’s first agent in Osaka will 
continue in that post in the new office 
building. 


HONGKONG AND. SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORP. NEW OFFICES 
IN PARIS 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation have opened, on ist 
September, their branch in Paris. On 
25th September, the Bank gave a 
reception which was a great social 
success. The French press has devoted 
considerable space to this reception of 
the Bank. Following are two extracts 
of Paris newspapers describing the 
social function. 


_ Extract from the French newspaper 
“l’Information” : 


Last Friday, the manager of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, Mr. D. C. Davis, inaugurated 
the offices of the Paris branch of this 
great Bank, which has been established 
in Lyons since 1881. 


On this occasion, a brilliant recep- 
tion in very tasteful style—decora- 
tions by Carthian—was given at 22 
Place Vendome, where numerous well 
known people belonging to the world 
of High Finance and Politics as- 
sembled, as well clients and 
friends, 


His Excellency Sir Oliver Harvey, 
British Ambassador, honoured the re- 
ception with his presence. The am- 
bassadors of the Commonwealth, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, and Burma, and the 
financial representatives of the As- 
sociated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam were also present; the re- 
presentatives of the Ministries of 
Finance, Economie Affairs and Com- 
merce; representatives of the large 
French banks, the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and of the French and foreign 
Chambers of Commerce; the repre- 
sentatives of the Banque de France 
and the Bureau des Services. The 
managers of the London, Hamburg and 
Lyons branches were also represented. 
M. Jobez, former French Consul Gen- 
eral in Hongkong, was present, also 
the wife of the Chief Manager, Mrs. 


points. 


Turner, who is spending a few days 
in Paris. 

Extract from the French newspaper 
“VAgence Economique & Financiere’’: 

On the occasion of the opening in 
Paris of the office of The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
which has been open for business since 


the ist September at 22 Place Ven-. 


dome, the manager, Mr. D. C. Davis, 
gave a brilliant reception on Friday 
the 25th September, 

Many well known people,’ both 
French and foreign, of the world of 
High Finance and Politics, were pre- 
sent, including His Excellency Sir 
Oliver Harvey, the British Ambassador, 
the ambassadors of the principal coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth as well as 
those of Indonesia, Thailand, and 
Burma, and the financial representa- 
tives of the States of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the three weeks of Sept. 
14 to October 3:— | 


Gold 
Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
Sept. 14 $264% 
15 263% 262% 
16 267 261%, 277 High 
17 265% 263% 
18 264% 263% 
19 263% 263% 
21 264 262 
22 HOLIDAY 
23 262% 261% 
24 2634 261% 
25 262% 261% 
26 261% 260% 
28 261% 261% 
29 261% 261% 
30 262 261% Low 271% 
Oct. 1 262% 261% 
2 263% 261% 
3 261% 261 


The opening and closing prices for 
the period under review were $262% 
and 261% per Hongping tael (1.2 
ounces of .945 fine. The highest and 
lowest for the month of September 
were $267 and 259%. 

During the early part of the period, 
due to the sudden but unconfirmed 
rumour about the control of U.S.$ 
transfers by the American Govern- 
ment, which caused U.S.$ to jump up 
unexpectedly, and also a report about 
the closing of the Saigon Airport for 
civil transport, which may cause delay 
of gold imports into Macao, prices 
appreciated and moved up about 5 
This improvement was short- 
lived, for rumours’ were’ without 
foundation, so prices gradually went 
down. As imports will arrive’ in 
Macao and world prices were slipping 
down gold prices here will remain 
weak, 
Interest for change over, during the 
period of three weeks, in the forward 
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market netted 76 cents to buyers. 
Local stock remained small. Tradings 
were rather small and totalled 337,500 
taels or averaged 19,850 taels daily. 
Positions taken figured at an average 
of 72,500 taels per day. Cash sales 
amounted to 40,120 taels, or an 
average of 2,360 taels per day. (23,620 
taels listed officially and 16,500 taels 
arranged privately). 


Imports were mainly from Macao, 


and totalled 14,500 taels. There was 
no arrival in Macao during this 
period. Exports figured at 16,000 


taels; 11,000 taels to Singapore, 3,000 
to India and 2,000 to Indochina. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were HK$13.00—12.50 and 
11.80—10.90 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. 


Cross rates were US$38.50—38.08. 
A total of 32,000 ounces were con- 
tracted during this period at 38.43— 
38.23 C.LF. Macao. 


T.T Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
Sept. 14 $603% 601% 602 59914 
15 603% 601 601% 598%, 
16 603 600°% 605 598% 
17 604 602% 604 601% 
18 602% 600% 601% 599% 

19 601 600% 599° 599 
21 600 98 598: 596% 

22 HOLIDAY 

23 598 597 597 595% 
24 598°, 597 597% 5951, 
25 598 5971, 596% 595% 
26 597% 5961, 595°, 
28 597% 5961, 595% 594, 
29 597°, 597 E95) 
30 597 5941, 595% 5934, 
Oct. 1 595% 594% 
2 597 596% 594%, 
3 59614 595 594% 


During the period, September 14th 
to Oct. 38rd, rumour of controlling 
US$ transfers by the American au- 
thorities was spread and speculators 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend of 
£1.0.0 per share free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax has 
been declared on account of the 
year 1953, 


This Dividend is payable on or 
after 20th November, 1953. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
closed from 11th November to 
20th November, 1953, both days 
inclusive, 


By Order of the Board, 


D. B. SINCLAIR, 
Assistant General Manager. 


Hongkong, 8th October 1953 


began to buy in the Notes market. 
After the rumour was repudiated, all 
rates dropped and turned normal 
again. The trend was definitely easy. 
There is no reason to look for higher 
U.S.$ rates here. 

In the T.T, sector, a total of 3.37 mil- 
lion U.S.$ was traded. (Average US$ 
200,000 per operating day). Philippine, 
Bangkok, Japanese and Korean mer- 
chants sold; gold and general im- 
porters bought. Highest and lowest 
rates for the month of September were 
$604 and 594%. 


In the Notes market, Japanese and 
Korean merchants sold and delivered 
cash. Speculators suffered losses on 
the aboye reported rumour when they 
feverishly bought at the high level. 
Local stock was plentiful, and interest 
favoured sellers at $13.25 per 
US$1,000, US$12.22 million in forward 
market were traded. (Average 0.72 mil- 
lion per day). Cash sales amounted 


to US$1.327 million or average 
US$80,000 per day. Positions taken 
figured at US$3% million. Highest 


and lowest rates for the month of 
September were 605—593%,. 


In the D.D. sector, a_ total of 
US$720,000 was traded, and this was 
considered about 30% less than last 
year as regards oversea Chinese re- 
mittances. Highest and lowest rates 
for the period were $602% and 593%. 


Silver 
Sept. 14- 
Oct. 3 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20c. coins 
High 5.80 3.90 2.85 
Low 5.65 3.70 2.75 


Trading Totals 9,500 taels 22,000 coins 25,000 coins 


The market was continuing to ease 
off and the trend was down. During 
the early part of the period under 
review, exporters were buying on ac- 
count of strength of US$ exchanges, 
but they held back without enquiry 
towards the end. Local stock was 
not large, though some small quanti- 
ties were imported from Macao and 
South East Asia ports. Demand for 
industrial and ornamental use by local 
<lver-smiths was very small. Future 
prospect of silver trading is not bright. 


Far Eastern T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency unit in H.K.$: Philippines 
2.08—2.03, Japan  0.0141—0.0139. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 


currency: Malaya 0.535—-0.53375, 
Indochina 11.90—11.70, Bangkok 
2.07—3.00. Sales: For the _ period, 


Sept. 14th to Oct. 3rd, Pesos 720,000, 


Yen 210 million, Malayan $860,000, 
Piastres 14 million and! Baht 12 
million. 


The market, as a whole, was easy 
and all currencies were lower in terms 
of HK$. Business was mainly between 
general merchants. 


Bank Notes 

Highest and lowest rates per for- 
eign currency unit in HK$: England 
15.90—15.86, Australia 12.24—12.20, 
New Zealand 13.57—13.50, Egypt 


‘in Bank of East Asia, 
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14.00—13.50, South. Africa 15.44— 
15.40, India 1.17—1.155, Pakistan 
1.075—1.045, Ceylon 1.06—1.05, 
Burma 0.68—0.67, Malaya 1.83— 


1.817, Canada 6.03—5.965, Philippines 
2.18—2.07, Macao 1.03—1.02, Japan 
0.01375—0.01345, France 0.0144— 
0.01435, Indochina 0.087—0.084, Indo- 
nesia 0.204—0.19, Bangkok 0.327— 
0.324. 

The market was very quiet and all 
rates were easier toward the end of 
the period under review. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official exchange rates were 
unchanged, HK$ at 4,270, US$ at 
22,270, and Sterling at 68,590. Peo- 
ple’s Bank Notes were quoted nominal- 
ly at HK$160 per million. 

Taiwan officially quoted at 15.645— 
15.55 Yuan per US$ and 2.61—2.59 
per HK$. Taiwan notes were quoted 
at HK$220—209 per thousand and 
remittances at 229—-215. Free mar- 
ket for these exchanges was very 
quiet and little business transacted. 


HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE > 
MARKET 


Report for September: The firm- 
ness indicated at the close of August 
continued, and increases were recorded 
Wheelocks, 
Lands, Chinese Estates, Utilities and 
Watsons. Investors are becoming ac- 
custemed to lower yields and demands 
for shares paying regular dividends 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of THREE 
DOLLARS per share on_ the 
Company’s Issued Capital has 
been declared payable on the 26th 
October, 1953, free of tax. 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will be closed from Monday the 
19th October, 1953 to Saturday 
the 24th October, 1953, both days 
inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants will be 
issued at the Registered Office of 
the Company, No. 144-148 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, 1st Floor, 
Hongkong, on and after the 26th 
October, 1953. 


By Order of the Board, 


LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 


Hongkong, 23rd Sept., 1953. 
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continues. 
in evidence. 


At the close, buyers were 


The Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. 
proposes to change its name to The 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd., and sub- 
divide its $50 shares into 5 shares of 


$10 each. 


The Lombard Insurance 


Co., Ltd, will then offer to exchange 
25 of its $10 shares for 10 Hongkong 
Fires, Fully paid shares of $50 each, 
with a view to acquiring the whole 


issued Capital of Hongkong Fires. 


Dividend announcement was made by 


the Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd 


Business reported during September: 


$7,574,851. 


Business in 1952: $142,- 


309,007. Business for Jan./Sept, 1953: 


$103,573,692. 
1952: $8,960,856. 


Business in September 


Highest & lowest Quotations for Jan./July & for August: 
Highest Lowest 1953 


Jan./July 
Stock High Low 
H.K. Government SA Loan(1934) $91% $91% 
Do. ,, (1940) $91% $91% 
Do. 344% ,, (1948) $93 $89 
Banks 
H’kong & S'’hai B’king Corp. $1530 $1335 
London Register — 
Bank of East Rate, $150 $146 
Insurances 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. $255 $235 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $810 ’ $755 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... $5% $4.90 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., 
BAG. $160 $140 
Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .. -—— 
Indochina Steam ) Pref. —- 
Navigation Co., Ltd. ) Def. $45 $44 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. (O)$17% $13.20 


(Bonus) $13.70 $13.20 


Eastern Asia Navigation Co., 


Ltd. 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. 


Docks, Wharves. & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 


$1.60 
9 


$1.30 


$ 
(Rts)$3.10 $2.40 


Go., $911, $68 
North Point Wharves Ltd. ..... $6.70 $5% 
& Hongkew Wharf 

Hongkong & ‘Whampoa Dock Co., 

China Provident Loan and (0)$13.30 $10.90 

Mortgage Co., Ltd. ........ (N)$11,70 $11 

(1953 Issue) — 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... $2.30 $1.60 
Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 
BAe eee $4.65 $4.65 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 

60 $8.30 $6.90 
Hongkong Land Investment and (O) $63% ) $47 

Shanghai Land Investment Co., 

Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., 
$17 $12.30 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .......... 
Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramtways ........-:; $25.30 $19.90 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. (F. Pd.) $36 $35 
(P. Pd.) $18 $1744 
Star Ferry Co., Ltd. .......e<> $129 $98 
China Light & Power Co.. 
. Pd) $12.70 $9.10 
(P. Pd.) $8.85 $5.90 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .... $27.80 $20.90 


Macao Electric Lighting Co., _— 
Light & Power 


$1014 


(O) $7.70 
(N)$7 
(O)$22%, 
(N)$18.20 
$1.30 


Ltd. 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. ........ 


Hongkong Telephone Co., 


| 
., (X Rts.)$6.15 $6.15 
(Rts.)$0.15 $0.15 


$6, 
$7 
$15.80 


$0.85 


FAR EASTERN 


BUSINESS DONE DURING SEPTEMBER:— Qty. of 
res 
C. Providents (1963 Issue) ........ 350 BO 5,800 
China Lights (F. Pd.) .......... 57,491 2,000 
Highest Lowest 1953 
High saeninl Stock High Low High Low 
Industrials 
ee Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. $19% $144 $19.10 $18.30 
$90 $89 Hongkong Rope Manufacturing 
$20% $15.10 $18 $17.80 
$1540 $1510 Stores, Etc. 
<— Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
$810 $8021, Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd. $27 $24 — - 
$5 $3 $2.70 $3 $2.90 
China Emporium, $9.60 $91 
$150 $2.10 $1.80 $2.05 $2.05 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. ....... $152 $142 $154 $152 
Miscellaneous 
$20 $1714 China Entertainment & Land 
: Investment Co., Ltd. ...... $19 $16% $18.40 $18.30 
$11, $1.45 International Films —- 
$8.70 $3, §.H.K. Engineering & Construction 
Co., ra} $214 $2% — 
$87 $85 Shanghai Loan & Investment Co 
Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. (0)$6.95 $5.70 $6.85 $6.70 
(N) $6.15 $5.46 $6.10 $5.90 
Cotton Mills 
$22 $21.70 Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $2.80 $2 $2.60 $214, 
$12 $11.70 Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. $5.80 $4.95 $5.70 5% 
RUBBERS, ETC. 
$2.10 $2 The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
— 
The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. — — 
— The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. $2% $1 $1.60 $1.55 
$3 $7.85 The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
$61 $60 The Dontinion Rubber Co., Ltd. $1.40 $1.40 $2.05 $2.05 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
$1.475 $1.40 Coffee Estates, Ltd. ........ $0.40 $0.40 -—- 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
$16.40 $16.20 $3.10 $2.80 $3.10 $2.90 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. $0.42 $0.35 —— 
$2.55 $2.55 Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 
The ee Kedah Plantations, 
$126 $12) The Rubber 
tates (1926) Ltd. ........ $0.80 $0.70 $0.74 $0.72 
The Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
$27, $26.80 Estate L Ltd. eee eee $1.10 
20 $9 The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
—- 
The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2.30 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 
The Duri Rubber Estates, 
e ana era tates (1 
$22.10 $21% 0. $0.72 $0.86 $0.85 
The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. $1.60 $1\% 
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6.70 
5.90 


214, 


1.55 


2.05 


2.90 


0.85 
1.45 


0.72 


32.10 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Important fromthe point of view of 
Hongkong exporters was a statement 
issued by the state-owned Union Bank 
of Burma in Rangoon, that as from 
October 26 exporters to Burma must 
furnish with other necessary docu- 
ments a survey report on the cargo 
before they may draw upon the letter 
of credit opened by the importer in 
respect to the goods concerned. This 


new stipulation applies not only to 
shipments financed under L/C but 
also to “remittances of proceeds 


of bills sent to bankers in Burma for 
collection in respect of imports.” 
These instructions cover all imports 
into Burma from Hongkong, Malaya, 
India and Japan. — 


Survey of Markets for 2 weeks ending 
Oct, 10, 1953 


The various commodity mankets 
showed increased activity as compared 
with previous weeks. Cotton Yarn 
was active, with dealers in the market 
from Burma, Indonesia, South Korea 
and India. Metals were in increased 
demand, especially in regard to struc- 
tural steel; but the market quietened 
at the close with satisfaction of re- 
quirements. Trading showed a firm 
trend in Industrial Chemicals, with 
transactions by exporters to China, 
Taiwan and South Korea. Dealings 
in Paper were brisk at first, becoming 
slower during the second week; prices, 
however, remained steady. Substantial 
turnovers took place in China Pro- 
duce, woodoil in particular being in 
demand for export to Australia, Japan 
and Europe; other popular items were: 
rosin (Indonesia); rice bran (Singa- 
pore); garlic (Singapore, Thailand, 
Philippines, Indochina) ; rhubarb 
(India, Indonesia); dried chilli (Japan, 
Singapore); alum (India, Southseas) ; 
gypsum (South Korea); talcum (Indo- 
nesia); coir fibre (Japan); bitter al- 
mond (U.K., W. Germany); menthol 
crystals (India); gallnuts (Japan, 
France, U.K.); feathers (Egypt, W. 
Germany); aniseed star (Europe); 
castor seed (Japan);  perilla_ seed 
(Japan); hemp seed (Europe, Japan) ; 
unhulled sesamum (Japan, Taiwan, S. 
Korea); teaseed cake (Taiwan, Singa- 
pore); aniseed oil (France); linseed 
oil (Europe); peppermint oil (Europe) ; 
spun silk (Indonesia); crude arsenate 
(India); feathers (Europe). 


HK Commodity Prices as at October 
10, 1953 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 lbs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1250 per 
bale. Indian 26s $1310. Italian 20s 
$1125, 42s $1800. Egyptian 20s 


$1055, 20s in skeins $1045. 
42s $1910 per bale. 
Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ %” $43 per picul, 1” $40, 
20’ 2” $39; HK-make 20’—40’ &%& & 
$38 picul. Mild Steel 
Plates, Japan 4’ x 8’ 4%” $42 per picul. 
Galvd Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ 


Japanese 


USSG24 57 cents per lb,» G26 60 cts, 
G28 62 cts, G31 $5.50 per sheet. 
Brass Sheets, U.K. 12” width 90z-1loz 
per sq ft $290 per picul, HK-make 
100z-lloz per sq ft $255. Copper 
Sheets, Germany 4’ x 8’ 1/32’’—1/16”’ 
$2.50 per lb. Zine Sheets; Europe 
3’ x 8’ G9 $105 per picul. Wire 
Ropes, U.K. 24 x 6 x 71%” $2 per 
lb, 3” $1.25 per lb.. HK-make 1%”’ 
$1.60 per lb, 2” & 2%” $1.20. Tin- 
plate Waste, Waste, Electrolytic, USA 
18” x 24” 1-ton skid $88 per 200-lbs; 
Coked, U.K. 14” x 20” $78 per 200-lb 
case; Misprint, USA 18” x 24”.& larger 
$53 per  picul. Black [Iron Plate 
Waste, Waste, USA 18” x 24” & over 
G29-G33 $34 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—dAcetic 
Glacial 99—100%, Germany 25-kilo 
carboy $1.27 per lb. Boric Acid 
Powder, Italy 50-kilo bag 48 cents 
per lb. Citric Acid, Crystal, Belgian 
50-kilo barrel $1.30 per Ib. Am- 
monium Chloride, U.K. 75-kilo gunny 
bag $590 per ton. Bicarbonate of 
Ammonia, U.K, 2-cwt drum $625 per 
ton. Bicarbonate of Soda, ref., U.K. 
$39.50 per 100-kilo bag. Carbonate 
of Potash, Germany 250-kilo drum 45 
cts per lb. Gum Arabic, Soudan 
100-kilo bag 74 cts per lb. Red Lead 
Oxide, Australia 560-lb barrel $105 
per picul. Lithopone 30%, Nether- 
lands 50-kilo paper bag 33 cts per lb 
(Nov. forward). Mercury, Italy 76-lb 
flask $2325 per picul. Polystyrene 
Moulding Compound, U.K./Canada 
transparent crystal clear $2.18 per lb. 
Rubber Accelerator, Japan M 50-kilo 
drum $2.90 per lb. Sodium MHydro- 
sulphite, Netherlands $65 per 250-lb 
drum. Sodium Sulphide, U.K. 5-cwt 
drum $450 per ton. Tanning Extract, 
Quebracho, 8S. Africa 1-cwt bag 64 
cts per lb.; Mimosa, U.K. 1-ewt double 
bag 66 cts per lb. Titanium Di-Oxide, 
French 100-kilo barrel $1.70 lb. 


Paper—Bond 22” x 34”, White, 
Norway/Sweden watermarked 60gr 
32-lb ream $24.50 per ream, 
Central Europe $23.50, Europe 
unwatermarked. $22.80. Cellophane 
30gr, U.K. 36” x 39” $81 per 
ream, 40” x 52” $116, Polish 36” x 


Acid, 


29” $72, Japan 36” x 39” $76.50, 
Belgian 36” x 39” $76. Woodfree 
Printing 31” x 43” Austria/Czech/ 


Netherlands 65—75 gr 65—70 lb ream 
69 cts per lb, 85—95 gr 80—100 lbs- 
ream 66/68% ects. MG Cap 20gr 
17% lb ream 25” x 44’, Austria $10.20 
per ream. Newsprint in reel, Poland 
50—52 gr 31” 36% cts per lb, Norway 
88% cts; in ream 31” x 43”, Europe 
50—52g¢r 50-lb ream $19.80 per ream, 
Poland $19.50. Paper Boards, Sweden 
250gr 240-lb ream 31” x 43” $114 per 
ream, Czech 230gr 220-lb ream 31” 
x 43” $96 per ream, 250gr 240-lb 
ream $108. 


Cement—Green Island Emerald 
brand 112-lb bag $7.50 (official price 
$6.75). Japanese $126 per ton, 100-lb 
bag $6.45, l-cwt bag $7. Green Is 
White, Snowcrete $70 per 375-lb drum 
(off. pr. $65), l-cwt bag $17 (o.p. 
$15.75). Danish 1-cwt bag $16.50. 
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China Produce—Vegetable 
Wood oil (Tung oil) ref. 
$112/$115.50 per picul. Cassia Oil 
80—85% ca $930 per picul. Rape- 
seed Oil, Japan $125 per picul. Soya- 
bean Oil, Japan ref. $128 per picul. 
Peppermint Oil, Shanghai $15.60 per 
lb. Other Produce: Rice Bran, Han- 
kow lq $24.80 per picul. Wheat Bran, 
Sian fine $22. Cassia Lignea, West 
River l-cwt bale 1q $59 per picul, 
80-lb bale 1q $57.50. Aniseed Star, 
Kwangsi 2q $125. Gallnut, Hankow 
selected $26.50 per picul. Garlic, 
Toasted Kwangtung $96.80, $75.50 & 
$56 per picul; Untoasted, Chekiang 
$22.50 & $30.70, Tsingtao small 
$31.50. Gypsum, Hupeh White $11.50 
per picul. Rosin, East River AA-grade 
$86 per quintal, Hunan B-gr $70, C-gr 
67 per quintal, Kwangsi 2q $45 per 


Oils: 
in bulk 


picul. Linseed, N. China $48 per 
picul. Castor Seed, Tientsin $46.50. 
Hempseed, N.W. China large $32. 


Mustardseed $51. Perilla Seed, N.E. 
China $55 per picul. Sesamum, Un- 
hulled, Java White $77.50 per picul, 
Saigon Black $79. Bitter Almond, 
Tientsin large red membrane $136 per 
per picul. Coir Fibre, Séechuan 12’’— 
24”” $165 per picul. Rhubarb Tientsin 
2q $70. Galangal, Kwangtung 2q $34. 
Alum, Wenchow $31. Maize, Thailand 
$27.80 per  picul. Menthol Crystal 
$24.20 per lb. Taleum Kwangsi $12 
per picul. Teaseed Cake, West River 
$21 per picul. Silk Waste, Canton 
C-grade long strips $1010 per picul, 
D-grade long strips $960. Spun Silk, 
Shanghai 140/2 $1810 per 50-kilo case 
210/2 $2500 +~=Oper 50-kilo case. 
Tea: Green, Hunan 1q $410 per picul; 
Paochung Scented, Taiwan 2q $350. 
Minerals: Crude Arsenate $165 _ per 
picul. Feathers, Duck, Indochina 70% 
$286 per picul. 


SURVEY REPORTS ON EXPORTS TO BURMA 


The following statement has been issued by 
the Union Bank of Burma, Exchange Control 
Dept., to ‘‘all authorised dealers in foreign 
exchange” (banks) in Burma: 

Authorised Dealers are informed that when 
Letters of Credit covering imports are opened 
by them, their correspondents overseas should 
be instructed not to negotiate any draft under 
the Letter of Credit unless a Survey Report 
furnished by an Official Surveyor or a firm 
of offcial surveyors in the country from which 
the goods are consigned, is presented with 
other relative documents. The Survey Report 
should state the actual quantity and quality 
of goods dispatched to Burma. 

Authorised Dealers are also advised that re- 
mittances of proceeds of bills sent to them 
for collection in respect of imports should not 
be permitted unless the relative shipping docu- 
ments are accompanied by a Survey Report 
mentioned above. 

These instructions shall come into force with 
effect from 26th October, 1953, and shall apply 
to all imports from Hongkong, Malaya, India 
and Japan. 


WIGGIN TEAPE AND ALEX PIRIE 
(SALES) LTD. 


A batch of folders of various quali- 
ties of paper from Messrs. Wiggin 
(Sales) Ltd., 
reached this office a few days ago. 

The samples were exceptionally 
beautiful and _ illustrated the high 
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standard attained by’ British paper 
makers. The Goatskin Parchment 
which is beautiful in itself can repro- 
duce the finest des gn and colour with 
a clarity and softness that are unique. 
It is the. same with their other types 


Subscribers: Peter Hyui, 57 Fort 
Street, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Hwang Tiong Beng, 4A Fuk Kwan 
Road, ground floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Nelson H, Leo, 269 Prince 
Edward Road, ground floor, Kowloon, 


fark etaSTER 


ECONOMIC 


INDONESIAN COPRA IN MAY 1953 


Copra exports amounted to 5,854 
tons in May 1953, originating from 
East Indonesia entirely. Destinations 
were: 


EVIEW 


of paper. The -Dover Opaque Offset Merchant. 
Snow White, for example, gives a Far East Enterprising Company Sweden ..... arte 3,198 3,198 
brilliant reproduction as well as show- (Hongkong ) Limited——To purchase, Denmark a’ 1,606 otis 1,606 
ing remarkable purity in the colour’ charter, hire, build, or otherwise ac- eer Corman’ 27, tr 1,356 38.98 
used. Other types of paper are. quire steam ‘and other launches, ships France ...... 1/867 Te 1367 
equally excellent for their own parti- or _ vessels, etc.; Nominal Capital, epee tw. s ,800 1,300 10,100 
cular purpose. Each type of paper HK$5,000,000; Registered Office, Jar- po a oe 
manufactured by the firm bears the dine House, 8th floor, No. 14, Pedder ; 


Gateway symbol incorporated in the 
design, as a guarantee of quality. 


Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 


Comparative export figures: 


bers: Liu Tsung Che, 262 King’s Road, 


Monthly 

2nd floor, Hongkong. Merchant; Chang Total averages 

HONGKONG COMPANY Yan Sang. 24 Haven Street, ist floor, 1948 shes sasmaiieeen 248,248 tons 20,187 tone 

were incorpora i ongko 
the week ended October 3, 1953:— § NOTICE is hereby given that the Purchases in May 1953 amounted to 

Winkler & Company (Hongkong) ? Annua! General Meeting of Share- the following: 

Limited—Importers, exporters, mer- ¢ holders will be held at the Regis- East eT s 

chants, etc.; Nominal Capital, § tered Office of the Company, 701/7, 

HK $2,000,000; Registered Office, % Edinburgh House, Hongkong, on 

King’s Building, 9 Connaught Road, Friday, October, 1958, at 10.00 49,100 tons 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: W. a.m. for the following purposes :— 

C. R. Carr, Shouson Hill Road, Hong- 2 1. To receive and consider the And in previous years: Seesiahile 
kong, Solicitor; A. S. Ross, 18 Stanley § Directors’ Report and State- Total averages 
Beach Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. year seas tons 35,08 tons 

7 Co Limited— ende st arch, 953. au 98,4 
Storekeepers, grocers, fruiterers, ete.; § 2- To declare a dividend. 
Nominal Capital, HK$150,000; Regis- ) 3. To re-elect Directors. 1953 Jan./May 185,800 ,, 36,760 ,, 
tered Office, 64, Des Voeux Road, @ 4: To appoint Auditors. Delivered to oil-factories: 

Central, Ground Floor, Victoria, Hong- ; 5. To transact any other ordinary East Indonesia 

kong, Subscribers: Yue Wing Yip, 162 $ business of the Company. (incl. East Kalimantan) 1,250 tons 
Johnston Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, The Transfer Books of the Com- 
~Merchant; Yuen Wai Hung, 56 Yee pany will’ be closed from the 
Wo Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- to hee 30th October, 1958, 19,661 tons 

West Pac‘fic Development Corpora- By Order of the Board of Directors, In previous years: Monthly 
tion Limited—Importers, exporters, | . WHEELOCK MARDEN & Total averages 
commission agents, etc.; Nominal co., LTD. 129,938 tons 10,828 tons 
Capital, HK$4,000,000; Registered Secretaries & General Managers. 
Office, 44 Caxton House, 4th floor, No. § Hongkong, 14th, October, 1953. HOUR. o.....caandeget Se 
1, Duddell Street, Victoria, Hongkong; 1953 Jan./May 91,329 ,, 18,266 ,, 


(Continued from page 505) 


words, the entire economy. of = Japan would then be in 
jeopardy. 


(B) Cultivation of markets on a long-range program 
is most essential. Toward this end, Japan should accomplish 
technical tie-up with under-developed countries in Southeast 
Asia to cooperate with their business industrial and agricul- 
tural development programs, 

(C) In order to strengthen Japan’s competitive power, 
reduction of export prices of heavy chemical products which 
have earned a substantial portion of foreign exchange is 
of urgent necessity. To reduce prices of such goods, it 
is imperative to slash the price of coal and develop natural 
resources in Southeast Asia to obtain raw materials at 
lower prices. A rationalization of coal and iron industries 
should be achieved as the Schuman Plan is now in effect. 

(D) Moreover, various export promotion measures 
such as reduction of taxes and granting of loans to traders 
should be adopted to improve the competitive power of the 
traders. Reinforcement of trade firms, foreign exchange 
banks and shipping firms should also be carried out. 


IV. Conditions and Policies of Japanese Foreign Trade 

The White Paper concluded that the time had come 
for Japan to do everything possible to promote exports 
through whatever hardship it might involve in order to 
attain economic stability in Japan. Toward this end, the 
White Paper recommended the following policies and mea- 
sures for adoption: 


(A) It is essential to join GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade), sign trade and navigation pacts with 
other countries and solve the issue of reparations payment 
as early as possible. Furthermore, revision of the exist- 
ing trade pact favorable to Japan and settlement of ac- 


counts through the European Payment Union should also 
be sought. 


Published and edited by ERIC E,. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Lid., 
at 322, G@ueen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong. —Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is publaney soemy: and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel, 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. ici $93 ~or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
Price per single copy: $1.60 
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| Across the Far East 


§ 
5 
§ 
§ 
5 


-.» you are assured of fast com- 
fortable journeys in 4 engined 
‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 
British pilots who have travelled 


EXECUTORS 

more than 40,000,000 passenger 
i miles with one of the finest AND ; 
punctuality records in the TRUSTEES | 
Far East. 
e The reduced administrative costs 5 
. of a regional airline enable Cathay COLONY , 
Pacific Airways to offer reduced AND THE 
fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, F A R , E A s T ) 


punctuality or safety. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of ! 


| 
| 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
: Passages, call $6260, 34149, Freight, call $8948 HONG KONG 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist ageats. 


> 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890. ON 2nD DECEMBER, 1892) 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


¥ 
Authorised Capital £3,000,000 

Fi) Reserves and Undivided Profits ... .... 1,700,143 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 
' Pa 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
* Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal * 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
DELHT SAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI 
| HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS % 
MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND 
BURMA KUALA TRENGGANU BANGKOK 
| PAKISTAN RANGOON KUANTAN * 
| CHITTAGONG PENANG JAPAN 
® KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA % 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 
% 
* 


* 


HONG KONG | 
BANGKOK A: 
cavcurta 
sORNEO 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up 


Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds 


” 33,200,000.- 


Head Office :-— Amsterdam. 


Branches:— 

Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterd Medan Calcutta 

Palembang 
Hongkong. 
Java:— Telok Betong 
Japan:— 
Djakarta 
Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin 
Kobe 
Bandung ontian — 
Malang Cel as (Sub-Agency ) 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London 


and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every 


kind transacted. 


H 


AIR FRANCE 


Sardeman, 
BOOKING OFFICE: 
Manager. GROUND BROUND Fi. fore, THE STAR FERRY) 


= AIRVIETNAM 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have ofices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


¥ 
| 
aww 4 > 
Ja 
Wes 
PA INA 
Ris 
the WORLp ITIES 
| 
| 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, | 
HONG KONG ! 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING } JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG 2 Tea and General Merchants, | 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport { 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


| 

| 

| GENERAL MANAGERS: ) 
| The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. ! 
| The Australia China Line 

| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
| Ewo Breweries Limited 

| Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 

| The Canton Insurance Office Limited 

] British Overseas Airways Corporation 

Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


AGENTS: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Glen Line Limited | 
Royal Mail Lines Limited | | 
| 

| 


BRANCHES: 
Prince Line Limited 

HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, | 

| Allia Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’* Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


| 
IDI — The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid., Nairobi, | 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 
Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability oe 
} 
Ti 
5 
Authorized Capital: ............. HK $96,386,004 
VMAER | N a Subscribed Capital: .... HK$48,193,000.- 
] 
Reserve Fund: .... HK$ 9,036,145.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- ; 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., BRANCHES $ 
NEW YORK a} 
INDIA 
Fast Fortni ili | 
rtnightly Sailings To 89 Branches established in all the important places. 2 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & ee 
PHILADELPHIA PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
via ] BUR 
Karachi Pondicherry 4 cant 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Be 
M.V. OLGA MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Nov. 2 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Nov, 17 Akyab Penang 2 Eun 
Moulmei 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Mandalay ) HON 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Rangoon | 
Special Strongroom Compartments & | IND! 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. LONDON: » 
Aerivals: from U.S.A. 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. as 
M.V. ARNOLD MAERSK .. .... .... .... Oct. 30 
M.V. HULDA MAERSK .... .... .... ... Nov. & 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang according to requirements. 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papen, via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... .... ..... .... Oct. 19 The Bank provides complete service 
M.V. VIREKE MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Oct. 30 for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
For Freight & Further Particulars over the world in cooperation with first- 
Please apply to: class Bankers. 
4 Queen’s Road C. 
JEBSEN & CO. R. SONALKAR 
ong Kong 
Agents: Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


